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To the Editor of the Chi 
HE inclosed paper contains 
some particula rs of the life of 

Bishop Hall, collected from three 

tracts, written by himself, which 

are inserted in the new edition of 
his works, in ten vols. Svo., lately 
published by the Rev. Josiah Pratt. 

These tracts are ei stitled, ™ Specia- 

lities of my own Life,” “ A Lette 

from the Tower,” and “ Hard Mea- 

sure.” To such of your readers a’ 

cannot have easy access to these 

volumes, an account of this venera- 
bie prelate will, I should hope, 
prove acceptable; while others may 

be induced by it to enrich their h- 

braries with the edifying produc- 

tions of a man so eminent tor his 
iety. The narrative is drawn en- 
tirely from the tracts I have men- 
tioned ; but I have ventured to in- 
erweave with the strictly biogra- 
shies) part occasional remarks cf 
my own, which J submit to your 
candour and that of your readers. 
I ain, XC., q 


Bishop Hall opens the account of 


his own life with the following re- 
marks.—*“ Not out of a vain affec- 
tation of my own glory, which I 
know how little it can avail me 
W hen la 


a sincere desire to give glory to mv 


God, whose wonderful prov idence | 
have noted in all my ways, have I 
recorded some remarkable passages 
of my forepast life. What 1 have 
done, is worthy of nothing but si- 
lence and forgetfulness ; but what 
God has done for me, 
everlasting and thankful memory.” 
Curist, Onserv, No, 94, 





am gone hence, but out of 


is worthy of 


When a motive so admirable as the 
above impels a man to record parti- 
culars of his own life, his readers 
are dispo: sed to indelge the most im- 
plicit confidenee in the fidelity of 
his narrative. 

Joseph Hall was born in the year 
157 1, at Bristow Park, near Ashby 
de la Zouch, in the county of Lei- 
cester, of honourable parentage. His 
father, who was in high favour with 
the Earl of Huntingdon, was en- 
trusted with the government of that 
town. This ts literally all that we 
hear of his fa ther : of his mother’s 
character, an i particularly of her 
piety, we have more ample in- 
formation. It is omy ng to observe 
with vyhat unbou na light 
thor dwell $ on this subiect. 
ther Aleth nor M: “4 
“ nor any of those piot 
ciently momows. Sas lie votion, oo to 

her admittance to compari- 


disdain 
son:” and again—* | nawe through 


6 Nei. 


life continued to bless : ame 
of those divine passages experi- 
me ental divinity whi ch fell ye, her 


mouth.” For many years, however, 
a disordered imagination and a timid 
conscience presented to her view 
the most horrible images of divine 
wrath; and her spirit, like that of 
Cowper, was bowed to the earth un- 
der the most awful of all the divine 
dispensations. The mode of her fi- 
nal deliverance from this state of 
depression was extraordinary, and is 
recounted by her son with much 
simplicity and filial tenderness. 

We learn almost nothing respect - 
ing the developement of our author’s 
yiews, talents, and dispositions, dur- 
ing his ae and early manhood. 
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G10 Account of the Life and Character 


For the want of this information, 
Which forms the most interesting 
part of biography, we are ill com- 
pensated by a long, clumsy, and 
obscure detail of the obstacles which 
Oppose od his admission at the univer- 
sitv,. and of the various circum- 
stances which enabled him to sur- 
mount them. So tulla detail, 
if intelligible, is not calculated to 
excite much interest: whereas we 
should have perused with 


even 


eager Cu- 
riosity and real improve: nent what- 
ever particulars he had related il- 
lustrative of his advances in piety, 
Oreven of the progress of his judg- 
ment, of the extension of his know- 


ledge, and the general formation of 


his character. 

Notwithstanding the narrowness 
of his father’s income, and the large- 
ness of his family, Joseph Hall was 
enabled, through the great exertions 
ot a Mr. Sleich and his eldest bro- 
ther, to enjoy the advantages of an 
academical education. He was ad- 
mitted of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge ; and, after many delays, 
e. lected fell ow of that society. At 


Cambridge he passed. twelve or 
as > - > a ? _ as ant Yr 5 
roirteen years of his il re with greas 

} } : } } > 
and aeserved eal Hi Ss pl rely ap- 


pears to have been, throughout the 
whole this deep and con- 
indeed, to sup- 
pose that it commenced while he 
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of Bishop Mall. 


Emanuel 


[Ocr, 
College, for a 
man of talents and piety, 
Di. Chaderton immediately east his 
eyes on Joseph Hall, and offered to 
conduct him to London, and present 
him to the lord chief justice. ‘The 
offvr was not rejected, 


cipal of 


young 


though the 
prospect of this situation did not 
afford to our author unqualified sa- 
tistaction. He was accordingly pre- 
sented to the lord chief justice, and 
accepted the mastership. ‘To his 
great surprize, however, as they 

crossing the 


were 
threshold on their re- 
turn, our author was accosted by a 
messenger, who put into his hi nds a 
letter from Lai ly Drury, tendering 
to him the rectory of Halsted in 
Suffolk. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he resolved to close with this 
otter, in the critical arrival of which 
he seemed to discern the special fin- 
ger of God. Returning then to his 
patron, he stated to him the occur. 
rence, explained his views, and re- 
signed into his hands the mastership 
at ‘Tiverton. 

We now view our author in a 
new and very important situation ; 
a situation which called for the dis- 
play of a temper, of qualities, and 
talents, different from those which 
had enabled him to engage in the 
studies of an university with credit 
and success. Taking our ideas of 
the probahle conduct of Bishop Hall 
in a country parish, from the piety 

i his writings and his uncommon 
zeal for the glory of God and the 
salvation of mankind, we naturally 
feel our curiosity excited respecting 
his actual conduct; the difficulties 
with which he had to struggle, and 
the means bv which he surmount- 
edthem. And when we take into 
our hands a tolerably long and mi- 
nute account of his life, written by 


nimself, we rez onably expect to 
have this ¢ aban in a greater or 
a less des gree cratified. But your 


readers, sir, will find themselves 
completely di isappolt nted in this ex- 


nectation. Not a hint is viven of 
| 


nner in which he 


commenced 
d prosecuted his pastoral labour 
f the state of religion among hi 
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people, or 
nistry ; , bor, 
mention made of any point connecte “d 
with these interesting subje cts, 


of the eflects of his mi- 
indeed, is the slightest 


‘The only two circumstances 
which merit notice in this place are 
following: — Certain prejudices 
had been excited against him, in the 
breast of Sir R. Drury, his patron, 
by one Mr. Lilly, a witty and bold 
heist: and we are informed of 
their be ‘ing happily removed by the 
sudden dei ‘ath of that wicked man. 
We are in the next place gratified 
with a narration of the = circum- 
stances which led to his marnage: 
aud so singular are these, as well as 
the naiweré and child-like simplicity 
with which the good bishop recounts 


the 


AaLvne 


them, that I ain disposed to give the 

par agraph entire to your readers. 
“My first work was to build up 

iny house, which was exceeuing! 


sty 
> which the uncouth 
olitariness of my lite, and the ex- 
treme imec mmodity of that single 
housekeeping, drew my thoughts, 
after two years, to Condescend to 
the necessity of the married state, 
vhich God no less strangely pro- 
vided for me; for, walking from the 
thurch on Monday in the Whirsun 
week, witha grave, reverend minis- 
ter, Mr. Grandidge, I saw a comely 
and modest sentlewoman standin 
at the door of that house where w 
were invited to a wedding dinner; 
and inguiring of that w orthy friend 
Ww hether he knew her, * Yes,’ quoth 
he, ‘I know her well, and have be- 
spoken her for your wife” When I 
further demanded an account of that 
answer, he told me that she was the 
daughter of a gentleman whom he 
much pt. Mr. George Win- 
nil,_of Bre: enham; that, out of an 
opinion had of the fitness of iat 
match tor me, he had alre ady treat- 
ed with her father about it, who: 
found very apt to entertain it; ad- 
vising me not to neglect the oppor- 


aone, 


PUEIOUS 


co Us * 


n be 


tun) ty, and not conceali ng the just 


sie 


3 of the mode sty, piety, ana 


LOU! i disposition, and othe r virtu cs, 
th: at were lodged in that see miy pre- 


I listened to the motion, as 


sence. 
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sent from God; and at last, upon 
due prosecution, happily prevailed, 
enjoying the comfortable soc iety of 
that meet-he!p for the space of forty- 
nine years.” 

The pious bishop certainly dis- 
played very laudable 
towards his “ yvrave 


forbearance 
and reverend ” 
friend, who had given him, in the 
first instance, such yood ground for 
wonder and alarm. Tt was undoubt- 
edly rather a bold step in good Mr. 
Grandid: ge to apply to the damsel’s 
father, in behalf of his friend, be- 
tore that friend had been gratified 
even with a sight of the lady 

‘Two years after his marriage, our 
author was induced accompany 
Sir-K. Bacon to the Low Countries, 
e Engl: 


- - a , " } ,;, = r 
1) the train of tn sm ambDassa- 


dor. His principal Onject, as he in- 
forms us, was to gain ocular intor- 


mation of the oi 


important 


stave awd practice 
the Romish church 1, aS all 
ineans of qualifying him to weild 
with effect the wean of truth. 
But this undaunted champion of the 
protestant faith was not to be satis- 
fied with merely providing his wea- 
pons and buraishing his armour; he 
would put even now to the 
his adversaries in 
the heart of theirempire. The dan- 
gers which he thus incurred were 
more than once very imminent; 
and Sir E Bac ons uilmost exertions 
0 protect himself and 

j 


were requisit te 
find nothine wor- 


Us 


tLnem 


preot, and assault 


his companion 
thy of notice in the long narrative 
of this tour, except that he com- 
posed the Second Century of his 
Meditations at Spa. 

After his return from the Conti- 
nent, he appears to have resided about 
two vears at Haisteu. lhe circume- 
: which 


stances occasioned ius :re- 
moval from that place were the fol- 
lowing. Sir Rovert Drury, bis pa- 
tron, w as Liesl irweiecrous and 


though our author 
his tailings with 

He had withheld 
annually, from the former incume 
bent, on the plea of tis unworthi- 
ness, the sum of ten pounds, which 
(as tar as the story is intelligible) 

4 M2 


avaricious man, 
has touc hed 


wyreat tendern 


Ol 
ess. 
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of right appertained to the living. 
On the arrival of Mr. Hall, such a 
plea at least could not be maintain- 
ed: but avarice, as will appear pre- 
sently, is very ingenious. The pro- 
ceeds of the living were scanty ; and 
Mr. Hall was known to have fre- 
quently declared, that no offers 
should avail in removing him from 
his present station, if this sum, which 
he regarded as his due, were allow- 
ed him. But Sir Robert set all hints 
at defiance. At length they came 
to an open rupture: for Mr. Hall 
undertook a journey to London, with 
the view of frankly laying before 
his patron his present straitened cir- 
cumstances, and the wishes he en- 
tertained. In the course of the in- 
terview, he likewise pledged his 
word to Sir Robert, that nothing 
was wanting to bind him to Halsted 
for life, but the annual payment of 
this small sum. Sir Robert, on his 
part, was equally frank with Mr. 
Hall: “ for, instead of condescend- 
ing,” in our author’s own words, “ it 
pleased him to fall into an expostu- 
lation of the rate of competencies ; 
affirming the variableness thereof 
according to our own estimation, 
and our either raising or moderating 
the causes of our expenses. I shew- 
ed him the insufficiency of my 
means: that I was forced to write 
books to buy books, Shortly some 
harsh and unpleasing answer so dis- 
heartened me, that I resolved to em- 
brace the first opportunity of my 
remove.” . 

Thus, through the medium of an 
unjust and avaricious patron, was 
Providence silently leading Bishop 
Hall to those elevated stations, in 
which he acted so useful a part in 
extending true religion, and in ex- 


alting the character and moderating 


the too severe tone of the church of 


England. 

We now arrive at a principal cir- 
cumstance in his life. During his 
stay in London, he learnt that his 
Religious Meditations had excited 
much interest in his favour at Prince 
Henry’s court. In consequence of 
the umvortunity of his friends, his 
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natural timidity was overcome, and 
he was prevailed upon to preach be- 
fore the Court. His sermons afford- 
ed the greatest satisfaction ; and, in 
our author’s simple language, ‘ that 
gracious Prince both gave me his 
hand, and commanded me to his ser- 
vice.” From this circumstance we 
may date his subsequent elevation ; 
for he was immediately appointed 
chaplain and preacher to the Prince. 
Among his present admirers was the 
Earl of Norwich, from whom he 
soon after received the living of 
Waltham, a situation which placed 
him in ease and aifluence. 

I wish, sir, that I could supply 
your readers with any satisfactory 
account of this period of our author's 
life: but I can meet with very few 
facts, during the twenty-two years 
which he passed at Waltham, be- 
fore his elevation to the bishopric of 
Exeter, which will either satisfy 
their curiosity or minister to their 
improvement. Many of the occur- 
rences which the Bishop has thought 
fit to record are scarcely intelligi- 
Lle, and all would be extremely un- 
interesting to your readers. I have 
taken pains to examine other 
sketches of his life, the writers of 
which all concur in drawing their 
materials solely from this memoir. 
It is, indeed, much to be regretted, 
that we should be left so totally in 
the dark respecting the methods he 
pursued in the instruction of his 
children, the administration of his 
family, the choice of his friends, the 
disposal of his time, and the dis- 
charze of his pastoral duties. We 
would most willingly have commut- 
eda large portion of his narrative 
for the most scanty information on 
these points—for even a glimpse of 
the state of his mind, of the exten- 
sion of his views and acquirements, 
and of his advances in piety—tfor 
even a few of those secret springs 
which form the great charm of auto- 
biography, and to the knowledge of 
which none but the individual him- 
self possesses the key. There are, 


however, a very few incidents which 
will deserve to be brieflw noticed 


ws 
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as they supply short but valuable 
information on the character of his 
piety, his cleric at views and habits, 
and the estimation im which he was 
held. 

Soon after his acceptance of the 
living of Waltham, Prince Henry 
offered him the situation of domestic 
chaplain to lunself; expressing » at 
the same time, a strong desire of re- 
taining hia about bis person, and 
engaging to procure for him speedy 
preterment, f his offer, so honour- 
able to himself, our author declined, 

with many expre ssions of gratitude 
and humility. Such a conduct, un- 
der all the circumstances of the 
case, evinced great disinterestedness 
aud affection for his flock, and high 
notions of the duty of res sidence. 
He proceeds—- “ Thus I held close 
to my Waltham, where, in a con- 
stant course, | preached a long time, 
as [ had done also at Halsted before, 
thrice in the week: yet never durst 
I climb into the pulpit, where I had 
not before, in my poor and plain 


fashion, pen ned every word in the 
same order wherein | hoped to de- 
liver it ; although, in the expression, 


I listed hot to be a slave of sylila- 
sles.” This piece of information is 
interesting, both because at that day 
(to say nothing of the present) 
much contempt was expressed to- 

wards the preachers of written ser- 
mons, and because this happens to 
be the on/y notice which our author 
takes, throu; ghout the whole memoir, 
of his ministerial labours either at 
Halsted or Waltham. 

A violent and protracied law-suit 
next occupied much of his time and 
anxiety: it was undertaken by the 
dean and chapter of Wolverhamp- 
ton against one Sir Walter Leve- 
son; and author, who held a 
stal| in tha eat he dral, Con benced 
and ieee in the suit with in- 
defatigable zeal and resolution. The 
nature, causes, and result of it are 
detailed at large ; but so unintelli- 
gibly, that I believe most of yout 
readers would revret the time ex- 
pended on unravelling thei, 


our 





journeys, when he 
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Neither his journey to Scotland, 
nor that to France, deserves the 
slightest notice. Not long after these 
vas now Dean of 
Worcester, the King nominated him 
to assist at the eouncil of Dort.— 
“ Tlis Majesty, finding the exigence 
of the aflairs of the Netherland 
churches to require it, both advised 
them to a synodical decision, and 
by his incomparable wisdom pro- 
moted the My unworthiness 
was named for one of the 
of that honourabic, grave, and re- 
verend meeting, where I failed not 
ot ny best service to that wotully- 
dist tracted c! iu? ch.” No ‘ ilu ible it 
formation, however, can be drawn 
from his narrative respecting this 
synod, the points to which his coun- 
sels were directed, the state of par- 
ties, the characters of the leaders, or 
the nature and result of the discus- 
sions. When, at length, ij] beaith 


work. 


aSSistaiits 


compelled him to resign his office, 
he received very flattering expres- 
sions of the esteem and vratitude of 
the assembly, ‘“ Returning trom 
Dort, I sent in my sad farewell to 
that grave assembly, who, by com- 
mon vi te, s sent me the president of 
the synod, a: 1€ assistants, with a 
res pecttu ls ae L “Tracious valediction. 
Ne; ither tid the deities of my 
lords the Sta s neglect to Visit me: 
and, attera m oll e acknowledgment 
of more good service from me thau 
I durst own, dismissed me with an 
honourable retribution; and sent 
after me arich medal of gold, the 


portraiture of the synod, for a pre- 

cious monument of their respects to 

my poor endeavours, who failed not, 

whilst I was at the Hag gue, to impart 

unto them my poor advice concern- 
ing the proceeding of that synodical 
neet ne.” 

This is as fair a specimen as you. 
readers could wish to see of cur au- 
thor’s simplicity, and also of the 
marked difference which subsists be- 


¢}, ela " —— [2 + . 
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ration, and that which he prefers for 
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ter is composed with more care, 1s 
distinguished by point and antithe- 
sis, and may even be called epigram- 
matic. 

He resumed his pen immediately 
on his return from the (ontment, 
The first treatise he composed, was 
a Project of Pacitication on the Five 
contested Points. Bat such a work 
was not caleulated to please the 
King’s heated brain and vitiated 
taste. Tt was accordingly, tm our 
authors words, ** burted in an ob- 
Llis pen continved 
to be engaged in controversy, though 
alw ays advocating the cause of mo- 
ceration, till his elevation to the see 
ot en Tots event took place 
iy TO27; and though we are not in- 
rates d of the steps and causes which 
minediately led to it, our author as- 
“they are such, as, if I 
fully relate, they would force 
coniession of an extraordinary 


~ * . 9s 
scure silence. 


Sires us 
should 


the 


hand of God in the disposing of 


} ** 


these events 

We are now indulged with an in- 
teresting account (which I am 
happy to lay before your readers 
unabridged) of the state of his dio- 


se: OF tie Giiceikas diltedids. 
| ° ii iiis AL! SLECSSCS, agithcu Lles, 


alG SUCCESS! | exertions. 

H ed on 1t place not with- 
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c E ce and suspicion on 
some Ss; for some that sat at 
the stern of the church had mein 
gt sy for too much favour 
( Q : 1 soon’ had inteili- 
¢ were set over me for 

s. iv wavs were curiously 
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1 solution to follow those 
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anciently-received orders (for I was 
never guilty of urging any new im- 
positions) of the church, in that large 
diocese. 

« Thus we went on comfortably 
together, till some persons of note 
in the clergy, being guilty of their 
own negligence “and —‘disorde rly 
courses, began to envy our success 5 
and finding me ever ready to encou- 
rage these whom I found conscion- 
ably forward and painful in their 
places; and willingly giving way to 
orthodox and peaceable lectures in 
several parts of my diocese, opened 
their mouths against me both oblique- 
ly in the pulpit, and directly at court, 
complaining of my too much indul- 
gence to persons disaffected, and my 
too mucli liberiy of frequent lectur- 
ings in my charge. The billows 
Ww ent sO high, that I was three seve- 

ral times on my knee to his Majes- 


ty to answer these great crimina- 
tions. And what contestations I had 


with some great lords, it would be 
too long to report: only this; under 
how dark a cloud I was under here- 
upon I was so sensible, that I plain- 
ly told the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, that, rather than I would 
be obnoxious to those slanderous 
tongues of his misiniormers, | would 
cast up my rocket. I knew I went 
ht ways, and would not endure 
os i e under undeserved suspicion. 
What messages of caution I had 
from some of my wary brethren, 
and what expostulatory letters from 
above, I need not relate: sure I am 
: had peace and comfort at home, in 
the happy sense of that general una- 
nimity and loving correspondence of 
my cle rey ° ‘iy 
‘Surely, sir, your readers must be 
bi ighly ‘yvratified with the picture 
hich this simple, unadorned narra- 
tive presents of Bishop Hi ill’s judg- 


ment, firmness, temper, and piety, 


“ 


ii an elevated and thorny station, 
which demanded the display of such 
qualities in a very exalted decree. 
And they cannot but concur with 
me,in lamenting that this should be 


47 


the only passage in the me- 
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moir illustrative of our author's un- 
common excellencies, and that his 
own character and attainments 
should in general be so buried un- 
der a mass of trifling incidents and 
frivolous remarks. ‘The light this 
passage throws on the character and 
principles of the high-church party 
of that day, is likewise valuable. 
Archbishop Laud and his adherents 
were surely not so blameless as 
tory writers would represent them. 

After some account of his contest 
respecting the clerks of convocation, 
a subject uninteresting at the pre- 
sent day, he proceeds :— The par- 
liament begun (1639): after some 
hard tugging there, returning home 
on a recess, [ was met on the way, 
and cheerfully welcomed, by some 
hundreds. In no worse terms I left 
that my once dear diocese, when, 
returning to Westminster, I was 
soon Called by his Majesty to a re- 
move to Norwich. 

« But how I took the Tower in my 
way, and how I have been dealt 
with since my repair hither (to 
Norwich), I could be lavish in the 
sad report; ever desiring my good 
God to enlarge my heart in thank- 
fulness to him, for the sensible ex- 
perience I have had of his fatherly 
hand over me in the deepest of all 
my afflictions; and to strengthen me 
for whatever other trials he shall be 
pleased to call me unto, that, being 
found faithful unto death, I may ob- 
tain that crown of life which he 
hath ordained for those that over- 
come.” 


With this pleasing sentiment of 


gratitude, resignation, and hope, he 
closes this memoir. Six years at- 
terwards he resumed the narrative, 
Ina short tract entitled, according 
to the quaint phraseology of the 
day, “ Hard Measure,” and in that 
memoir carried down his history to 
the year 1647. His life was pro- 
longed nine years beyond that pe- 
riod (to 1650), and he was called 
from this world in= the 
vanced ave ot eighty-two. 


Very 


Durin 4 
these tifteen years we shall view bis 


conduct in severe and long-protracted 


On the Expression “ Because of the Angels,” 1 Cor. xi. 10. 


15 
adversity, and shall have abundant 
cause to admire that grace of God 
which endued him with resicnation 
and fortitude even in the most severe 
of his trials. 
(To be continued. ) 
EE 

To the E-ditor of the Christian Obsercer. 
Tne expression in | Cor. xi. 10, 
“ because of the angels,” a confess- 
edly obscure phrase, has been the 
subject of considerable ditlerence of 
opinion, By some interpreters the 
original term Ayy2/c1 has here been 
understood as literally signifying 
angels: by others, as intended to 
designate human messengers. The 
“patrons of the fatter interpretation 
have supported it by affirming, that 
the customs of Greece did not freely 


permit the concurrent presence ot 
men and of women even in religious 
meetings: that, in consequence, the 


at my 


women were in the habit of forming 


congregations Dy themseives: that 
to these congrecations a smal! num- 


ber of inspectors or superintendants 
were wont to be sent fr 


rom «ene 2s- 
semblies of the men, to be repre- 
sentatives of the fathers and hus- 
bands particularly, perhaps of the 


J . 
men in generat, ana to see 


toings shouid De concucted cecently 
‘ H — } re >i ] >, _~> 
and in Graer: ana taact c 
AvyiArs,. or messengers. - 
v") 

tualiv represented the a2utporty 

5 - - - > - } o} ~ - 
he other sex, the vet, toe ic 1 
ot Weenect < Wry IESSIAN SerarhHr tH * 
‘a tl iC St a Like DS ai, © tat J = 
worn by nales. To this ex- 
planation | thing it has been obpect- 
ed, that the account 8 nots - 
ly sustained by storical a rity 
At any rate, such a s ofr it 
youid fo very fat rN Ss estabiinsh- 
| ¥ ’ i e enxriv ‘i ec nf ( = 
mentators on the New ‘Testament, 
and the primitive historians of the 
chureh, attord, no doub equate 


prevaience, Or OF the 
‘ 


non-existence, ol the custom which 
has been described The works of 
these writers are to he found at hand 


in the publhe libraries of our untver- 


sitres, as well as in various private 


| hope, therefore, some 


GOL ils. 





Oi On the Us 


one, who has access to such reposito- 
ries, will favour your readers with a 
decisive statement of evidence fer, 
or agamst, the wterpretation which 
has been specified: and, if the 
weight of testimony be m the newa- 
tive scale, will state the interpreta- 
tion principally countenanced by the 
avcients. NI 


s¥ A Fae gi mg rT De tien mite 
Io the Bu for of tf Christa ICObser CT e 


‘Tue term Doctrine, though it some- 
times occurs in Sc hipture, appears to 
used in 
order to convey the pre cise mean- 


me to be seldom, U ever, 


word carries 
> mouth or 
The word, 


when ap phed in these days to theo- 


we which the same 
When p1 oceeding from thy 
pen of a modern divine. 


siguifies some arti- 


cle of taith, as re sunguishes | trom 


legy, common}, 


matter of practice ; pas If Is Not con- 
sidered as comprehending any dis- 
position of mind. It is true, that 
both right temper and right practice 


rl 
a eek bed as resulti had 
are Otten Gescrided as Fesuitinye Out 
et mht doctrine; and it is not 
meant by this observation, to deny 

‘ y } . . - 
that thev Go result ont of lt. 

Again: theterm Doctrine is now 
empioved, tor tue most part, not so 
ve; * ® sa oo eae . io F ce a - 
wWuUuca to signity points of faito in 
ceneral, as sonie particular 
faith; those points, tor instance, 

= wen laid down i 
been ial gown in 
a © ‘<= - on Lh > ? 
creecs, or in the articles of fait h of 
These creeds 


‘ rT a ee —— 5 fom 7 
2nug ariicies, Dowever sound, are hu- 


ari Cu: aF co IFC ues. 


man compositions; and 
better suited to the 
times in which they were written 
than to our own days, and have been 


’ ? , 2 
oictated OV tramsien’ Cif 


them fiave deen 


CUMS ances ; 
some things being expressed at 
lencth in them, which might now 
DT €Tiv oe snore 1G yg [Ome thi i> 
einZz con eG, ch micht at 
this cay e€ omiiedg; Oi omitted, 
Priic s 7ht iow B containe 1. 


- “a . ; s 
The Scriptures not only make 
; _— 


less frequent use of 


ihe term Goctrine, 
”™ 1 ’ i ; , y s° ] . 
in the modern sense, than we G6; 

Dut they 2890 seem (to ime to toeat 


I (re an, that they 


af the Term Doctrine in Scripture. 


points of 


many of 


[Ocr. 
are not so accustomed as we are to 
divide divinity into doctrine and 
practice ; or into doctrine, temper, 
and practice, which is perhaps a 
preferable division. They may al- 
most be said to confound the three 
things together ; not only lovbearing 
to follow a regular order in speaking 
of each, but “often using such Jan- 
guage as to put some difficulty in 
the way of the modern expositor or 
preac her, when he atte mpts to esta- 
blish the distinction. 

adoubted)y good reasons may 
be urged for departing, in some mea- 
sure, from the manner of Scripture 
in this respect. When new here- 
sies arose in the church, it was na- 
tural, as well as proper: that article 
of taith should be jaid down, iy 
Christian councils, in affirmation of 
the tenets to which these herestes 
‘The more accurate 
intellectual habits of the present 
times may also be fairly allowed to 
excuse, I not to justify, some part 
of the modern system of doctrinal 
distinctions. Nevertheless, it may 
be useful to call to the remem- 
brance of modern divines, that the 
fact is as I have represented it— 
namely, that the Scriptures, besides 
using the term docirie in a less de- 
finite sense than ourselves (for they 
commonly mean by it, iin in- 
struction in general), are less accus- 
tomed to divide instruction into the 
two separate heads of doctrine and 
practice. Even those divines who 
present tous that system of doctrine 
which is the most scriptural, depart, 
in some measure, from the example 
of the inspired writings, by being 
more systematic than Scripture in 
their di vinity. 

A variety of not unimportant in- 
ferences might | » deduced from the 
observation which I have offered; 
but I shall here content myself with 
remark ng, that it may suggest a 
chartiable construction of the ortho- 
doxy of ye Sete who appear evidently 
pious and humble in their spirit, 
and yet do not express themselves 
in the language of our religious 
party. Possibly some of these per- 


; : j 
were Opposed, 
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eons mav have derived their ret 
from the Scriptures more 
ately than ourselves. IJ would 
| rather I 
ignorance 


Family Sermons.— No. 
FION 
immedi- 
how- 
ever admit, or would con- 
tend, thial 
nal distinctions Is a 
even more than suspicious 
stance. Perhaps some 
respondents will take an 0; 
nity of enlarging on this subject: 
my object has cl been to excite 
a discussion which may be useful. 
Iam, &c. 


great O1 GOC 
IpICIONU afit 
circum- 
Of your Cor- 


portu- 


() 


— 
FAMILY SERMONS. No. X. 
Luke viii. 5, &c.—A sower went out 
to sow his seed: and as he sowed 
some fell by the way-side; and it 
Was trodde) rf dor ”, and the forcl 
of the air devoured it. And s 
fell upon a rock: and as soon as it 
Tas SPrUune up, if a th, ; , 4 ; 
because if id be, { ¢ y 
some fell A7viOonNe The i f lL tie 
thorns sp) INZ UP wet! it, and pred 
ef. And oth r fell U oF i “4 ‘ 
und sprang Ds wad bure fruit an 


Ove Saviour has explained th 

meaning of this para 

he has” said, 

Those by the way-side, are they that 

bear; then cometh the | 

taketh away the word out of thei 
J 


+ } ri 1 
Ne. Lhe seed, 


Is the word 


be saved. They 
they, which, when they 
ceive the word with joy ; and these 
have no root, which fora while be- 
lieve, and in time of temptation fal! 
away. And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which, when they 
have heard, go forth, and are choked 


IOD 


with cares and r} ang and pleasures 
of this life, and briz ng no » fruit to per- 
fection. But that on the ood 


ground are they, which, in an honest 
and good heart, having heard the 
word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience, 

{ proceed new to treat of these 
four ditterent ways in which the 
word may be received. 

1. First, There are some, whose hearts 
Curist. Onsenv. No. 04. 
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cthions to 
they experience a 
teeling at he moment: 

they receive it even with joy; they 
are comforted by what taney hear ; 
they congratulate themselves that 
: te y are no strangers to the 

‘ they perhaps acknowledge 


their veryv @ia 
J 


be gained by it: 


thow of pious i tt 


now 
truth, «as 


iN 


* 
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Famtly 
that they once were, 

say within themselves 
exultation, «© ¢ mow my Fa- 
Christ ismy the Lloly 
Spirit is my Comforter, and heaven 
shall be my home: tor | re- 
ceived the word, aud I account all 
its vlorious privile res to be mine.” 
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They quickly 
: and Say with 
rod ois 


ther, Saviour, 


have 


But these persons receive the 
seed into stony places. Even in 
stony places there may be some 
little surface of earth, which causes 
the seed to sprout for a few days; 
but the seed soon meets with the 
rock, and then it with So in 
these hearers there is a ‘a 


un- 
viekld, it is 
but they vield when 

ition not to yield, 
to-day in 


heart. They 


atime, 


yielding 
trie, 
there Is no tempt 
They are 


favour 


for 


circumstances 


able 10 the re pton of the 


Gospel; their present trends 


ye- 


ceive it: their family receives it: 
they would almost be persecuted, it 
they did not receive it. All the 
conversation which thes hear is iv 
favour of the Gospel: they have as 
yet heard nothing against it: they 
are as yet unacquainted with the 
seductions of the world, and also 
with many of the temptations of the 
fies 1 of the devi They have 
f- consolation, but the ey have 
; elled far in the road of re- 
c t]| _y have been made 
but the shout of joy has been 

c Liye ictory 
Such persous may, for a time, 
r t mselves and others: 
' e » while: they en- 
| fas no particular temp- 
+: ssauits them: “ but when 
rr ( or persecution, or temp- 
tation, come yecause of the word, 
i d by they are offended.” 
“sooner or later it pleases God to 
( : trials of our faith: he 
) SO)! Hahion in which 
‘ f . 3 ily manifests it- 
fnily known 
6 tried wn the 
&e ON) led with 
tiie | hotC liristrans 
if » be real, until 
‘ ‘ ;?! Vi if 
65 Vii ‘ if] bi », OF L 
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slight and general survey, pass ca 
sily for Christians. ‘Phey imitate 


believer, and his 
more common conduet; they adopt 
his profession of faith, and are seen 
in his piace of worship. Like him, 


the language of the 


perhaps, they have much comlort 
in their minds through the false 
hope in which they indulge ; for a 


delusive hope may aflord as much 


joy as atrue one. ‘They fail, how- 
ever, in the steadiness of their prac- 
tice; they fail to gain the victory 
over their temptations ; they fail 
in self-denial; they fail in the 
stricter branches of duty; they 


fail to bring forth the richer fruits 
of righteousness. ‘They agree w ith 
the Christian in what 1s more un- 
certain and general ; they fall short 
when you come to particulars. Speak 
to them of doctrines, they believe ; 


of general duties, they agree: but 
bame some sacrifice which they 


ought to make ; some present self- 
denving task which they ought to 
perform; some persecution or tribu- 
lation, which, if thev be true to their 


profession, they must endure, by 
and by they are offended. 
These are the persons whon, 


Christ compares, m another place, 
to a man who professes to entet 
upon a great work without having 
counted the cost; as beginning to 
build a tower, but as not able to finish. 
There were many of this class 
in the days of Christ. ‘There was a 
Lierod, for a time, heard Jolin 
gladly, and even did many things; 
but when the question of Herodias 
arose, by and by he was offended. 
The rich young man in the Gospet 
pro mised fair, and professed to wish 
in general to do whatever Christ 
should desire of him; but when our 
Saviour said, Sell all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor;” part 
with that wealth which I, who know 
the heart, know to be most dear to 
thee, and come and follow me; he 


Who, 


went away sorrowful, for he had 
yreat posse Ss1ONns. A very large 
portion of the multitude who fol- 


lowed Christ seems to have been ot 
they for a while ad 


this character: 
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wired his miracles, and approved of 
lissayings : they said “he hath done 
i} things well; he maketh both the 

deal to hear an d the durmb to Sper ak: sy 
they hatled him as he 
Jerusalem, saying, “ Ilosannah to the 
Son David! {losannah 


in Lie 
highest !” W hither, 


entered into 


ol 


them, could this 


crowd be gone, When, only t 
time after, that other muititude 
arose, which cried, “ Cracity him! 
crucify him:” ‘That other mult- 
tude! it was no doubt nearly the 
same multitude. ‘The tide had uo 

turned. It was no longer si ible, 
it Was perhaps not sate, to tale par 
with Christ; for the cmef priests 
had matured their conspiracy agaist 


had seized 
larlarecd 
GecidFEeU 
who 


him, the civil 
him, the 
against 


power 
soldiers had 


him. A man should 


iow espouse the cause of Clirist, 
must be ready to endare tribulation 
and persecution because of ite 
word. ‘Che stony-ground hearers, 
therefore, went over to the other 
side, aud serve d to swell the mumbe 

of open ene! ies, Some ot Liese 


met iahaline wiled in the 
Cry, Ceucity him! crucify him!’ 
{nd now jet me 
change in the public sentiment con- 
cerning Christ should take place in 
this country, what part should we 
Atheism and deism not ik 
threatened to overspread a 
neighbouring land; and the 
rators against Christ were supp: 
10 tet one branch of their consp) 
racy in this country. 
should be forsaken: 
should be abolished ; 
fessor of Christiani 
counted an enemy 


very 


asi, ii SOTML 


oe 

taAnKEe £ ad 

since 

CONSMi- 
i 


secu 


If our churches 
it our Sabbath 
it every 
ty should 
tO tie sidle, 
should be involved in pains and pe- 
alti ies: if, mast 
— 


Dira- 
‘ 


LK o> ' 
Ve dl- 


iort, 


} * ? 
eTrTsectultl 
i 


r 
la 
. 


MON should come upon us 
‘ause of the 
the multitude in the time of 
Christ, or should we stand tirm, 
though there should be no party to 
keep us in countenance’ Or if 
our circumstances 
; i Providence should ap- 
our jot in some pew situation, 
! some less religious family, or 


word, Silt 


like 


Univ 
Prar (tie SHOUIG 
@ivahee 


- 


port 


less 
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] he Sore I. 


bly 


pious circle; should we maintain the 

ame profession Ot Feligmion which we 
Ls ~} 4 ! 

HOW Hhant 6mUUIG We @encure ty 


! Cc ¥ ’ ,. a r 
De Cc ied tools, tur Uitisl & sake ¢ 


( {)! id we sacrinlcée Our wor}! Vv ile 
: , 4 ¢ £° 
terest for the sane of this * pearl of 


great prices’ Are our hearts dispos- 


ed to say, ‘ Come prosperity or ad- 
versitv, Come honour or 
ite or death; O, 

I wiil not forsake thy ca! e. 1 wi 


hold fast the profession my faith 


CVT) b 
XY bad ‘ 


O; 


im every place into which I may 
go; amidst the scott of infidels ; 
amidst the gainsavings of heretics ; 
amidst the evil exalipie of cegene- 
rate and corrupt Christians; and 


amidst the united Opposition 2 nd ri- 


dicuie of vain, woridly, and corrunt 
r 7} _ _ 4 i = ' } _— P 
men. Phy Gospel hath been pro- 
| } eee SS eae ee 

te 10V me not livntiv and hasti- 
‘a - it hath taken deep root within 
. ‘ 

my neart and thouch persecution 


or tribulation should come because 
i — ma<r ¢? - . . rc “soe ~ 
Of the word, DY grace assisting 
Tie, Will Mo. YC OMCHUFYU, 
If! Tt PP e-4 r Yr ‘tT. - re — = + 
ad Li th fu Cli racte®r Here SU 
. ~ — Bi a ae — 
ken of, is he that received seed 
among the thorns. Persous of this 
sl om ae . -- ‘ i + | —_ 
Ciass hear the word; But the cares 


of this world, the ¢ 

oi riches, choke the 

becometh unfi uitful. 
By the torme 


Sea) a 
= | illness 


and 


SCs 


Arne 
atiti 


cnr 
\% Vi “3 


2 . ; 
or? * +moe mars ~ 
cf pa O1 inc Walauvuic, 


those persons were intended who pro- 
fessed the Gospel only til the next 
temptation led them to renounce it 
Here, those are described who profess 
ttora longer time, and who never 


word 
th cares, as a 


- _* } os 
Weeds WHEN g 


openly renounce it; but who 
tne \ 


sd ‘ 


~s> & 


2 ~~ - 
Wivoie piaue, iia 


m may not 
‘ e bid 5 > >_> a -r os ; > 
Wither away, as in the forme, Out 
it WEIS a SICAIV appearance, and it 
OHriogs fort ttie or no fruit 
t : : ‘ a 
hn vur age, there arfe peridabs 
> ™ . . 
more of this Class than of the tormer. 
? + +} 
all LHe witt t ( iT st inere 


* . > ® fy » = 7 a 
me Oa Lie LOPLIC: 


Then, trequent persecut arose 


the word, and many were 
Now, worldly i 
all, increasing 
corrupt the faith 


Ut CAUSL Oj 
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Christ. The ancient persecutions 
reduced the number of the proless- 
mg servants of God; but they 
served to purity the church. ‘The 
yold was reduced in quantity, but it 
Was more refined. ‘Temporal pros- 
perity has now multiplied the nou- 
nal Christians: bat much base me- 
tal is mixed amo) ig the pure, 

But let us apply the subject to In- 
dividuals, ‘There are many charae- 
ters among us who seem to begin 
well, or at least not il, io religion ; 
and who never apostatize trom the 
faith ; but whose 
under the 


piety 
muititude§ ot 
which they become 
hindered by the eagerness of the 
pursuits 1 which the ‘y are engaged. 
Our Saviour, in the Gospel of St. 
Manx, speaks of several things which 


languishes 
cares mM 


— ee Os 
invo! yeu, Or ws 


| +. eee ry} , 
serve to CcnhorKe the WoOorku. i he Cares 


of this life, the deccittulness of 


riches, and the lust of other things. 

First, the cares of this hte. You, 
who, when you were y: oung, be- 
staal some thought upon Cliristia- 
nity, and were not witdout religious 
feeling, trust not to these impres- 
sions of your youth; trust not to 
them, even though there should have 
been no period of your life in which 
vou have cast oif religion. Beware 
lest the cares of this life, as they in- 
crease upon you, take place ot the 
care of the soul: lest much business ; 
lest a growing family; lest the va- 
rious interests of this passing world, 
divert your thoughts from God, and 
too much possess your heart. You 
may be ruined by lawful things too 
cerly pursued, as weil as by 
things forbidden. (God must main- 
eminence in the heart: 
aud tuat duty can be no duty, that 
cannot be your business, 
viien prevents your having time to 


tain his pre- 
i 
HUSINe Ss 


worship God, which binders every 


relicious service, and = serves to 


fhut beware also, secondly, of the 


deceittulness of mehes. There is a 
yw and comfortable increase of a 
t 

miCcyi may constitute 


‘ ' 
Mm CMICT Gengnit OF Ts heart, and 


ms pmortlune, WwW 


Ligious affections of 


[Ocr. 
yet is not suspected of tending to 
evil. A man’s five pounds gain 


other five pounds; and these ten 
pounds gain other ten; and his 
thought is now running chiefly, and 
at last entirely, upon riches. In 
comparison of wealth, or of that 
which wealth is able to purchase, 
spuitual things are of Jess and less 
account. ‘The multitude now court 
his favour; dependents multiply ; 
flatterers abound; a variety of luxu- 
ries are enjoyed; pomp and parade 
feast the e ye, and ex quisite meats the 
palate ; pleasure is the chief good, 
In the mean tine, Christian friends, 
perhaps, are silent; for there is no 
sudden change in the conduct; no 
crime has been committed, for which 
he should be specially rebuked ; no 
heresy embraced, for which he ought 
to be cast out of the church. Only 
those eflects of wealth arise which 
are ordinary; but these ettects, 
though ordinary, are most awful. 
Beware of the deceztfulness of riches : 
they cherish lusts, “ which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” 
« Por the love of money is the root 
of ail evil; which while some co- 
veted after, they have erred from 
the faith, aud pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.” 
There is, thirdly, the lust of 
other things. The word lust, in 
Scripture, means eager desire; al- 
ways, however, signifying the eager 
desire after some ear thly thing. 
Beware, then, of a too great ear- 
nestness after any of the things of 
this life; whether it be fame, beauty, 
learning, talents, or any other pos- 
session. Remember, that spiritual 
things and temporal cannot both be 
purstied with eagerness. You cannot 
« love the Lord your God,with all your 
heart, and all your soul, and all your 
strength,’ and love any worldly ob- 


Je ct, any rival of God, in like degree. 


God must have the chief interest in 
the heart. Are you naturally warm, 
even to extravagance, in your allec- 
tions? Be warm in the 


Gol; be as zealous as you please in 
But, in order that your 
holy zeal may not decline, you must 


that cause. 


service of 
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continually check the lust of other 
things. ‘These are the great ene- 
mies of God: these are the great 
obstacles to your growth i grace: 
these are the weeds, which, being 
permitted to grow up, overtop the 
good seed; they choke the word, and 
it becometh untruitful.  Keligion 
cannot live in that heart which 1s 
beating high with some earthly 
hope, panting after some earthly 
good, fretted with some earthly 
anxiety and care, or racked by 
some worldly disappointment. And 
the danger, be it observed, lies 
not in wealth alone, but in the 
lust of all other things. There isa 


holy indiiterence to the affairs of 
this life, which must be learnt if 


ever we 
heaven. 

« Let, then, your moderation be 
known unto all men. ‘Lhe Lord 3 
at hand. He careful for nothing.” 
« bor this, I say, brethren, the time 
is short. It remaineth that they 
that have wives be as though they 
had none; and they that weep, as 
though they wept not; and they 
that rejoice, as though they rejoiced 
not; and they that buy, as though 
they possessed not; and they that 
use this world, as not abusing it; 
for the fashiou of this world passeth 
away.” 

iV. The last class of hearers 
is thus described by our Saviour. 
‘‘ But that on the good ground are 
they, which, in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with 
patience ;” or, as it is rendered in 
Mark, “ and bring forth fruit, some 
thirty fold, some sixty, and some an 
hundred.” 

Let us first notice the term “ an 
honest and good heart.” 

It is an expression extremely 
common in the world; but the 
Seripture knows of no 
or honest heart, 
clines 
God, and keep it. But let us endea- 
vour more particularly to explain 
these two words. 


would have our portion in 


other eood 
than that which in- 


A man to hear the word of 
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‘The meaning of the te rm honest, 
may be shewu by means of the fol- 
lowing illustration, Suppose that 
you wished to couvioce a man of 
the truth of some pot, in layvour 
of which the evidence was undenia- 
ble; but that the individual in ques 
tion should cavil at every word you 
said; that, though he pretended to 
afyue Lhe Case, he should take all 
unfair advantayes; that when he 
protessed, through candour, to allow 
the weight of a part of what you 
said, yet he should always (ake care 
to deny the main poiat, and while 
he yielded in the premises, Was sure 
to stop short of your couciasion. 
Syppose, also, that there sacuid ‘be 
in his mind, during all iiss time, 
some secret regard to his own im- 
mediate interest or pleasure, which 
was the true cause of his being so 
hard to be persuaded in the case in 
question. Now this would be to 
ave a dishonest heart. 

Just ibs, but in the Bae ea 
sense of the term, is eve ry irresgious 
The pie el is the 
truth. Its facts are true; its doc- 


heai Lb GishoOnest. 


trines are true ; its practice is the true 
injerence trom those true doctrines; 
and whosoever rejects the Gospel, 
whether by disbeiieving its facts, 
by denying its doctrines, or contra- 
dicting its practice, is a dishonest 
man. hither ia one part of the 
premises, or in the conclusion, he 
does not admit the truth; and itisa 
secret bias towards the side ot sin 
anderror in tis heart, which pre- 
vents the admission of un. His is a 
dishonest heart. 

The meaning of the scriptural 
term a good Aeart, needs littie ex- 
planation, It means a heart dis- 
posed to that which the Scripture 
namely, universal 
goodness; to that goodness which 
respects God as well as man; to 
piety as weil as morality, and to 
every part of morality as well as of 
religion. May God grant unto us ho- 
nest and good hearts in this scriptural 
sense; for they are not thus good by 
nature. Let us pray, therefore, with 


cals poodness, 
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David, “ Create and make in us a 
clean heart, O Lord: and renew a 
right spirit within us.” 

it remains only to deseribe those 
fruits of the Gospel, which  thev 
who receive the word into an honest 
and wood heart are satd to bring 
forth. These truits are rich, as 
well as copious. It 1s not a little 
common decency and propriety, nor 
even a few occasional acts of more 
than ordinary virtue, which consti- 
tute the true fruits of righteousness. 

“-] have ordained you,” said 
Christ to his disciples, ‘“ that ve 
should go and bear much fruit.” 
« Be ve, the refore, 
iImmoveable,” 


steadiast and 
says the apostle, “< al. 
ways abounding in the work of the 


Lord.” What is the purpose of all 
the vreat doctrines which we have 
t taught? Is it not, that we 


ir fruit? As the seed 1s 
soa witha view to the future har- 
ves’, so all the revelations of God to 
man, all the means of vrace, all the 
hopes, promises, and encourage- 

Ments sco belore us, are vouchsated 
with a view to the iruit whicu is to 
be proautes. For what purpose, 
think you, did Chri-¢ come into the 
world? Was it mevely that certain 
foliowers might call themselves by 
his name; that chey might be bap- 

tized into his faith; and then live 
nearly after the manner of the un- 
believers? Was tt not that be might 
from all iniquity, and 
purity unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works:” It is said 
of him by the prophet, that « he 
shali see of the travail of 


“ redeem us 


his soul, 

But 1s this the 
j } 

end of his ageny in the garden, and 


>) 


and be satished. 


of the sorrow iuiness of nis soul even 


nny ( th; is this the cround of his 
Satisfaction, tnata sufficient number 
Oi Cie Iyh*? i} rS alt added to hits 
church, who merely cry “ Lord! 
ferd!” and do not the things which 
@s2avssr VV at Was his language ae) 
t! even Churches of Asiar *§ | 
know thy work ; that thou hast a 
ame to | 


ve, and art dead ; for | 
t Lf “work. per 
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be fore God. And avai, ie Remem- 
ber trom whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do thy first work 


will remove thy 


, or f 
ycandiestick out of 
its place.” Be assured, also, that 
by your works you shall be judged 
on the great day. And I saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before 
God: and the sea pave up the dead 
that are in it, and Death and Hell 
gave up the dead that were in them: 
and they were judged, every man 
according to his works.” —« By your 
frais ye shall be known.” This is 
the universal test. Prophets, and 
patriarchs, aud apostles, and disci- 
ples, of the early church, 2» well as 
modern professors of the Gospel, 
shall be judged by this rule. By 
this, therefore, let every one now 


judge inmself. 


But what is the fruit which we are 
to bring forth: I answer, thatit must 
be both rich and copious. There must 
be fruit in our thoughts, words, and 
actions; fruit very different from 
that of ‘a hristian men. ‘There is 
to be the fruit of all holy affections 
towards God, and of all goodness 
and loving-kindness towards our 
tellow-creatures. ‘lo our heavenly 
Father, there is to be offered up the 
sacritice of prayer and praise; to- 
wards him, also, there must be holy 
confidence, and bumble resignation, 
and ready obedience. ‘There must 
be an unreserved trust in Christ, and 
a heart overflowing with gratitude 
for redeeming mercy; and there 
must be a devout dependence on the 
Holy Spirit. ‘Towards our tellow- 


creatures there must be the fruit of 


integrity and uprightness, of gentle- 
ness and patience, of liberality and 
ee and of continual acti- 
vity in doimg good, 
also be the fruit of temperance, so- 
berness, and chastity. In short, 
« whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 


are of good report ; if there be any 


virtue or any i. we must think 
of these things.” 
Thus have 1 described the four 
i? 
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spoken of in the 
y be shades of 
mien of each 
is certainly 


parable, ‘There 
difference in the 


ry . 
Phere 


WaYV 
class. 
diversity in 
those of the last class; for some, as 
the parable itself says, in the Go- 
spe lot St. Mark, se bring torth thirty ; 
soine sixty, some an hundred fold.” 
Finally, my brethren, ask your- 
selves, Do you bring forth fruit? 
W hat have. you done, in 
quence of your belief in the Gospe \? 
Ime san, what have you done w hich you 
would not have done, th: ough in the 
same outward circumstances, if you 
had been unacquainted with it! 
Has it raised in you no holy atlec- 
tion to God and Christ? Has t 
cleansed you from no secret iniquity f 
Has it subdued in you no besetting 
sin? Has it urg red you to no 
denial ? Has | it rouse " you to ho be- 
neficent exertion?— Then it has 
not done its work: it has not 
brought forth its fruit. The seed 
sown in you has failed; and it has 
failed through the want of a good 
and honest heart. The husband- 
man hath bestowed his care and 
pains, as well as sown his precious 
seed, in vain; and you are a an 
ungrateful soil, which is f 
“briars and thorns, and nigh unto 
cursing.” May God deliver us from 
this curse, which is the 
all curses, 
may 


SOLE 


Cons Ve- 


Séil- 


- . 
LAa Oj 
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~ 


srreatest ol 
Troubles and aillictions 

be endured, for they shall 
cease with this fleeting life: soon 
all our sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away. But the man who hath 
brought forth no fruit unto God; 
he is the man who may be pro- 
nounced truly miserable: he is as 
a tree, whose end is to be burned. 
‘« Be not deceived ; God is not mock- 
ed; tor whatsoever a man 
that shall he also reap: he tl 
soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth 
19 the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap 
jife everlasting.’ 


soweth 


aca 


A 


TN 


To the Editor of the Christ} 


an ()) server 


lr appears to me extremely desira- 


wle, that you should occas conally en- 
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rich your useful miscellany by a 
few short extracts from those an- 
cient divines, whose works are im- 
pertectly known, and who have 
written well on practical subjects. 
I venture, therefore, to trouble you 


with the tollowing brief characte- 
ristics of pride; and if you think my 
paper worthy of insertion, | may 
pethaps again trouble you with the 
same kind of communication. 

Signs of Pride. 

1. Pride causeth subjects to be too 
quick censuring the actions of 
their governors, and too impatient 
of what they may suffer from them. 

2. A proud man is more disposed 
to command than obey. 

If a proud man be aruler, he 
is apt to be lifted nore 


. : ; ae ee eS ‘ 
gesirous LO be obe yed DV iiis inte- 


up; he is 


| lors, cian hi i self LO obey God. 

If a piece of preterment be 
void, a proud man always thinks 
that he is the fittest for it. 

5. When a proud 
work of his superior, he thinks that 
he could have done it better 
self, if he had had the doing ef it 
6. A proud man is much 
mindtul of what he 


wh if i 


- 


man i008 ata 


KNOWS, than of 
Re Bag, Fe } 
walt ing ith fils anDOWIEGLEe. 


vn 


7. Pride makes a man wondertul- 
ly partial in judging | th of his own 
"Irtuesanay ices, Mh Comp arisol W ith 
those of other men. 


Pride makes men hear 
\ —_ a at 
teaeners as 


| y > } - ~ ~~ > 
10. He loves prececdency 
11. He expects that all the good 


he agoes should ve remembered by 
other men. 


; are his great- 
5 are i great 


nt, when he 
upoa the 
upatient of being con- 
Sper ch. 

Lo. Dwell where he may, he is 
rbulent, it he have not his will. 
6. a is apt to be passionate and 
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If not an open, he is at least a 
secret boaster, 

18. He ts censorious and uncha- 
ritable : very few are godly, honest, 
sincere, faithful, in his eyes, even of 
the number of those who are really 
such. 

19. Pride causes men to hate re- 
proof. ‘The proud love to reprove 
others, but hate to be reproved 
themselves. 

20. When a proud man is re- 
proved, he denies, or at least exte- 
nuates, his fault. 

21. Pride often makes men talka- 
tive ; more disposed to speak than 
to hear, and to teach than to be 
taught. 

22. Proud persons are ashamed to 
drop into a lower station, to put on 
an inferior apparel, to live on the 
more ordinary kind of provisions. 


fOcr. 


They are not williag to submit to 
the call of Providence in this re- 
spect. 

23. Ifa proud man be wronged, 
he looks tor a very great submission 
before he will for 

Lastly, Pride often 
inordinate} 


makes men 
ty desire to have an ho- 
noureble memorial kept of them 
when they are dead. Many a mo- 
nument, therefore, hath pride erect- 
ed: many a book bath it written : 
many a good work hath it done; a 
work good in itself, but bad from 
the baseness of the intention: many 
an hospital, an alms-house, a school- 
house, hath it erected. Let us not, 
indeed, causelessly suspect each 
other of this vice; but let us each 
examine our own hearts, and take 
heed lest our most beneficial works 


be a part of our corruption. ‘ 
BL. 
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, 
ON ST. PAUL'S CANON RESPECTING NO- 
VICES IN RELIGION, 
Corin the affairs of the Christian 
church be regulated by a sagacity 
equal to that which is demanded and 


exercised by the philosophers of 


this world, it would surely be pro- 
vided, that no person should act as 
a public teacher, unless he were 
qualified tu sustain such a character, 
by persona! holiness, by competent 
abilities and learning, and by so 
much actual knowledge of life, as 
might at least secure him from the 


cemmon im} yositions and artifices of 


mankind, I: * were found imprac- 
ticaBble to effect this provision, the 
next measure might be, that every 
instructor should enter upon his un- 
dertaking under the immediate ob- 
servation and — ot one able 
so to discern and to correct error, 
and to confirm all habits of rijcht 
thinking and conduct, as to give to 


his disciple the opportunities of ex- 
cellence 

According to the first of these 
rules, it is obvious, that, allowing for 
the infirmities and degeneracy inci- 
dent to all human institutions, the 
church would be largely blessed ; 
in the other case, she would ofler 
assistance to her sons, capable of 
furnishing them with the main re- 
quisites of the pastoral character. 

These pleasant theories glided be- 
fore my mind’s eye on considerin 
St. Paul’s injunction, that a sistant 
guide should be, “not a novice, lest, 
oat ‘ing lifted up with pride, he fall 
into the condenination of the devil.” 
(1. Tim. iii. 6). A novice—for so our 
translators remind us in their mar- 
ginal commentary —Is one newly come 
io the faith; th rat is, I suppose, a re- 
cent convert from Paganism or Ju- 
daism to Christianity. But if the 
term be useable in a country pro- 


fessedly Cliristian, then it may per- 
haps be interpreted thus—one whe 
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begins to be serious about his salva- 
tion. 

Now to sucha person the diffu- 
sion of religious truth will naturally 
appear to be an object of paramount 
importance ; and, in the early 
warmth of his new character, he 
will be eager to communicate to all 
within his influence the same encou- 
ragements and the same anxieties 
which alternately animate and dis- 
turb his own bosom. All projects 
terminating on the verge of time are 

alike suspended, when his memory 
recounts the names and labours of 
evangelists and missionaries; and 
his mquiries mto the existing state 
of the world refer , not to cabinets 


and camps, but to the previ alence of 


ignorance, infidelity, and heathen- 
ism, and to the channels opened by 
peace or war to the currents of Dh- 
vine wisdom. It not unirequently 
occurs, that, in a convert thus eX- 
cited, all speculation ultimately re 
in aresolution to become a Seon 
himself; and, as this resolution par- 
takes of the general confusedness 
and varied purpose of a proselyte’s 
mind, his destinations are determin- 
ed by accident; by the relations of 
place and time; by the discordant 
representations and persuasions ris- 
ing from the new world which ga- 
there around him. ‘Thus, in a spa- 
cious, crowded church, his final re- 
solve is to become a clergyman; in 
the thronged assembly of the sepa- 
ratists, nothing can divert him from 
a fixed purpose to minister among 
them; in reading the transactions of 
missionaries, he j is already encircled 
by an audience of slaves under the 
foliag e of western groves, or offering 
heav enly instruction to the more ci- 
vilized idolaters of Asia. What ob- 
stacles will not a fervid imagination 
overleap ; and especially when all 
motives and all ends appear to centre 
in a devotion to the everlasting wel- 
fare of souls! No deserts are w eary, 
no forests impenetrable, no torrents 
impetuous ; the tropical sun does not 
parch, neither do the polar blasts 
stiffen, where fancy controuls the 
Crust, Opsery, No. ‘ 


. 





course of universal nature, and re- 
moves all physical difficulty by an 
allegation, a wish, and a theory. 

Now, sir, is there any thing ‘of the 
novice in allthis? If my represen- 
tation be not calumnious, where it is 
iitended to be correct, the inference 
is, that the original of my sketch 
has left out of his account this most 
important consideration — his spiri- 
tual qualifications for imstructing 
others either at home or in other 
Jands. Granting that his animal ener- 
gies are able to sustain alike the at- 
tacks of fire and frost, he is indeed 
so far prepared to evangelize Ma- 
Jays and Esquimaux: but in this he 
is rivalled by many a commercial 
adventurer; by those who float from 
Guinea to Lavalier | in quest of ivory 
er castoreum., But s 
our speculator’s plans of instruction 
are to be realized at home, stil 
Same great consideration Is left out $ 
the guestion still remains, How is he 
qualified to teach ¢ 

St. Paul’s injunction, referred to 
above, has often struck me as one of 
those many passages of Scripture, 
which appear, by almost universal 
consent, to be passed over as useless. 
Never did I hear (and I have min- 
gled not a little with professors of 
religion), but once, this injunction 
repeated to any young man who a 
covered an immature propensity to 
preach. Once I aid hear ess nd 
the Apostle’s remembrancer wa 
heard with some effect 

Ido not profess to have studied 
the Scriptures critically ; but the 
clergyman, who will be mentioned 
in the sequel, once pointed out to 
me a few interpretations of the neg- 
lected canon, which I beg leave to 
lay before you, as proceeding, at 
least two of them, from commenta- 
tors in a case like the present unex- 
ceptionable. My first authority is 
that of a favourite of yours, Richard 
Raxter, who, in about his seventieth 
vear, expla ined the passage thus :— 
« Young, raw Christians, made teach- 
ers, are in great danger of falling into 
condemnation, by pride, even bke 

40 
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to devils. Beeause, 1. They have 
less knowledge of their own igno- 
rance, and how much yet they 
want: 2% The suddenness ot the 
hueht which they have reeeived so 
transports them, that they think 

to be greater in them than it is: 
8. ‘They hive stronger passions in 
them than the aged > 
them pr, as nt they sicnified answer- 
‘| hey have Wweoak- 
CF GEQrees Ve l, of hu nality, selt (je- 
Byiski, and al 


Ais madwinen 


I grace, than riper Chris- 
tians have: 3. 'Thev havwe had less 
time to jearn the creat things which 
balance them: 6. Phey want 
Qhat CN emence which fuliv Col- 
Wineeth riper Christians of the error 
of selfi-exalting: so that none are so 
apt to rage and be confident as the 


lenorant and anecdicious: 7. And 


, \ - . Ls bel ere “- Pr 
tHey ave tN mselves, a8 children, cat- 
ried AWayv easiliVY OV Ube appe lause 
a Te. tiatte cs ot SUCH) aid ar like 


them, and cry them up for their in- 
yudicious fervour Lirasmus ob- 
that a novice 3S 
Wadmissiole among public instruc- 
tors. Because he is pyot suiiciently 


ee : a, ee 
skilled in the mysteries of religion, 
ue ther is his constancy proved ; and 


serves on The text, 


thal tnese are fFeasons, exclusive oOo} 
? 


hat declared by St Pau!. The obso- 
lete commentators Tirinus and \ieno- 
chius wumate, that a novice is /ift- 


up by the persuasion that the 


} _ . } 
e Ch Reeds AiS Services 5 ana 
thence he tees ¢ af 


some consequence. 
Grot.vs Quietiv reminds us, that they 
who sudceniy attain honour are ea- 


Whatever mey be the precise 


— ’ . d _—- } nat 

mea i — ; gis ci on j fie CONdETI- 
maiion oF thé devil, Ww seems evident 
tfriat es De Of the pasca Cc i838 @2 


Very serious intimation that the 
pride there denounced assimilates 
jis possessor to the an els who by 
ambilion jest iheir first State ; and 


a ; wetbe 
1s VE * JIMUT EY, ij adadiaat di ~4rin- 


torrors ' tr i. 5 
Pad — £5 i Ji ds Weiil, to thinking 
. . - r’ > fs - , ry, + > ry , 
miads, bring emotions of awe and 
w - , 
OT Cas ELbt Aid. 
ra irom me, mi to jud lve 
“~-r - - . ; ss © a t P. ‘ _- iy 
Gi. * scass ~~ Hu, ih 65 auis ili- 


puncima beiore me, al With the 


and those poll 


[Ocr. 
practical comments upon it furnish- 
ed by what my own eyes have seen, 
and my own ears have heard, among 
the re ligionists of these times, | must 
confess, that the apostolic canon 
scems to me (o be daily violated by 
numbers, who think, speak, and act 
much, with a professed regard to the 
Gospel. They will answer for 
themselves at the final judgment 5 

and so must tl; (* the Lord grant 


unto me that | may tind merey of 


the Lord in that day ! ”’) and there- 
fore am L not eager to tell all 
my thoughts about them, Yet there 
can be no asperity, no bitterness, 1H) 
observing, that the profession of re- 
ligion opens avenues to worldly gain 
and worldly reputation; and that 
along these broad ways will hasten 
such as are converted in their Opi- 
nions, but not in their hearts; who 
know something more than others, 
but know without conviction; who 
have left the world, but not over- 
come it; speculative saints, practi- 
cal unbelievers. 

Whoever acknowledges the iden- 
tity of the human character needs 
no one to assure him, that vanity 
and intolerance may exist in degrees 
exactly equal, ina ‘Romish cardinal, 
aj enbaatens dignitary, and a Me- 
thodist itinerant; in the Conclave, 
the Convocation, and the Conference. 
It is man who is vain and intolerant ; 
and not his accidental appendages. I 
have therefore no difficulty in sup- 
posing, that, among the many thou- 

und persons in this island who pass 
oe the field and the shop, to as- 
of social prayer and mu- 
tua! examination, to lead classes or 
occupy pulpits, is to be found many 
a melancholy illustration of the ne- 
giected injunction of St. Paul; many 
a novice, lifted up; and by imstru- 
ments of elevation which truly are 
quite equi al to raise the shadowy 
imiitations and pictures of substan- 
tual excellence! 

‘There is, in my judgment, some- 
thing fearfuily alluring, to unedu- 
cated and forward minds, in the op- 
portunities of notoriety furnished by 
the present disorderly state of things 
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in the Christian world. The time 
may indeed come, when the number 
of yolunteer teachers will out-nurmn- 
ber the taught; and thus, evil recoil 
upon, enfeeble, and destroy itself. 
But as matters now stand, the office 
ot a religious instruccor, exercised 
In apartinents of all dimensions, from 
the spacious mecting down to the 
room of a mud-walled cottage, sets 
men upon pedestals of all heivhts, 
the lowest above the level of the 
vulgar earth. In this manner Chris- 
tianity, strangely perverted trom its 
original design, seeme compelled, not 
to exalt the lowly, but to flatter the 
self-confident *. 

Should any reader suspect that in 
the expression of these sentiments 
I am but idly retailing the murmurs 
of irreligious men against the assert- 

ed pre valence of religion, I reply, 
that truth, whether uttered by a 
saint or an apostate, retains the same 
potency; and the question is, whe- 
ther fact justify what is above inti- 
mated. I should argue, that the 
State of things supposed in this 
paper, is the regular consequence of 
the long security which the protes- 
sors of “the Gospel have enjoyed 


Reiigion is indeed derided and ce- 
nounced i in pamphlets and reviews ; 
and many read, and many coniut 

them. But no man can “ sirip iis 
sleeve and shew his scars;”’ can 
trace the furrows of the scourge, or 
the brand of the cautery. ‘Tbe iron 
enters no man’s soul; and it is Tar- 
tary, and not England, that is water- 
ed by the blood of the martyrs +. 
Now I conceive that a disorderly 


* T must assure the reader, once for all, 


that what is urged in the text against the pre- 


tensions of novices, | am pertectly willing 
to apply, mutatis mutandis, to persons in 
the established church; who, whether clergy 
or may are equally open will dissenters te 
the melancholy tempiation in question ; 3 


' 
I am able to asser’, that the conseauence of 


such temptation is discernible, in a very af 


fecting degree, amoue the educated us l 
as amoig the illiterate; and this, in more 
cases than it is ple cant to recollect. 


t Alluding to the may ‘tyrdom ot Abdallah, 


as described in Dr. Bue hanav’s Star in the 
hiast. 
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character of religion is as fairly the 
result of long freedom froin Perse 
cuvion, accompanied with outward 
prosperity ; as the contraction of 
rust (the tilustration is not my own), 
is the natural consequence of the 
action ct the atmosphere upon a bar 
of steel which has been long out of 
the turnace. We need not be sur- 
prised at any degree of confusion 
introduced by the concurrence of 
two Causes so potent, as the virtual 
neutrality of the world, and the 
cagerness ot proselytes. While 
the magistrate secures the novice 
trom civil injury, and the novice 
reaches, at one bound, the seat of 
anstruction, the ijatter is too surely 
thrown upon heights dizzy and 
precipitous, whence many an ad- 
venturer has falien tieadiong. Imay 
not venture to attempt a parallel so 
feariul as the injunction of St. Paul 
appears to pate to us, when he 
terms the per) ls incurred DY ineX- 
pericnced teachers, the condemnation 
of the devil. ‘The apostle’s expres- 
sion is awful; reminding us of the 
dismay and ruis iw hich “cont JU! nded 
tae earliest projects of ambition ; 
and interposed a great gulf be- 
tween the rebel hosts, and the eter- 
nal iruition of their God. 

Permit me to illustrate some of 
the evils growing out of the imme- 
thodical s alluded to, 
by what is passing in my own vil- 
lage. Had the clergyman of this place 
been a man of the world—a mere 
sporisman, Or a mere agriculturist, 
or a gentieman ot mereiv fair cone- 
duct, but inwardly indiierent to the 
salvation of souls,—I should not 
have been surprised at the efforts 
made for these seven years, by some 
persons in the nei ighbourhood, to 
seize and garrison a small house 
situate within a stone’s-cast of the 
rectors garden. But observe how 
our case stands:—This rector is a 
man, at any rate so far interested in 
the spir: tual welfare of his parish, 
as that all know his readiness to 
vive advice as trequently as any in- 
dividual applies for it; nor does he 


sit at home to receiivn applications 
4 OQ 


ystem above 
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for ( ‘ounsel, but he foes forth to offer 
't, Tle walks the wards of his in- 
hrmary with all regularity; and | 
believe , that no patient dies y™ want 
of professional skill and assiduity. 

[lis conduct habitu: lly exempli- 
fies his Master’s admonitory decla- 
ration, “ the ‘y that are sick need the 
phy sician. Then, as to his public 
ulilistrations, even those who se pa- 
rate from him acknowledge that he 
preaches © the truth.” Yet this is 
the man from whom it is deemed 


lawtul to estrange the affections of 


his flock. For this purpose we have 
been for these seven years visited 
periodically by teachers, who have 
se far appropr rated the house above 
mentianed, as to come there once a 
week, with a view to organize a se- 
cession trom the church. The pre- 
sent fruit of their labour is a society 
of sixteen persons, protessedly pane 
ed over to the side of their teachers 

ani there are from ten to twe mtv 
others who regularly attend, and 
appear to be wavering between the 
vid and new conmmunions. Such 
then is the leaven which is cradually 
to change a population of eight hun- 

red pers NS. 

» My habits of life lead me so much 
among my village neighbours, that 
with none of them am | unacquaint- 
ed. You will believe, that, during 
what I was going to call the seven 
years’ war, 1 have not remained < 
unconcerned spectator of what Mt 
been passing around me. We are 
ail, laity as well as clerzv, interested 
ia the final issue of our religious 
struggles ; and accordingly 1 “look 
aad think, fear and hope; ‘and feel 
tat matters of this kinds ii ike affairs 
mereiy Civil, awaken curiosity, in- 
vite speculation, and deserve very 
Setious investigation. But, sir, it 
S$ My professed desire to examine 
the actual state, and probable con- 
wequences, of such aaa not 
as a worldiy politic or in the 
sowit of an eccles astic trembling 
| ne loss of a lucrative sinecure, 
teat a8 Ome who reters ali things to 
tae imterest and final triamph of 
CLristianity itself, severed from ail 
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its modifications papal or protestant 
episcopal or congregational. 

But to return to my village pole- 
mics. ‘The first man who welcomed 
the new comers, was the proprietor 
of the house already described ; 
and by trade a weaver. His am- 
mal passions were naturally torpid, 
his understanding shrewd and in- 
quisitive ; and [| found that he had 
knowledge sutlicient to plot mis- 
chief, and to rivet ignorance. He 
entertained the strangers, because 
they brought something new with 
them. But ina little time he was to 
them as the porcupine to the snakes ; 
and his quills had nearly punctured his 
associates into a retreat, when he 
left them and us to settle in the 
capital ; and from that hour I have 
heard nothing of him. His succes- 
sor in the house was his inferior in 
understanding, and generally fair in 
his conduct, except that he was 
frequently ruffled by anger. How- 
ever, he succeeded, not only to the 
tenement, but to “ the innovating 
propensities,” of the weaver. After 
atime, this person (as resident re- 
presentative of the periodical preach- 
ers), attained the dictatorship among 
the sixteen; and from ten to twenty 
parcels of infl uence over the irregu- 
lar attendants; each parcel being, 
of course, commensurate with the 
individual’s degree of attachment to 
the new dynasty. However, he 
most obviously holds this dictator- 
ship at the will of the people. 

if the Christian maxim, ‘“ by 
their fruits ye shall know them,” be 
unequivocally admitted as the cri- 
terion of religious principle, then is 
there reason to fear that this poor 
man’s religion is very incomplete. 
To my k nowleds ge, he is a stranger 
to internal composure. The dicta- 
tor’s pillow is stuffed with thorns 
stuck in by other Cesars, who find 
that the world was made also for 
them; and the eyes of more than 
one are fastened on the insignia of 
power, and already are comparing 
their hands with the circumference 
and length of his truucheon. All 
this while, he reads in the Scripture 
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of “ rest unto the soul,’ as the 
consequence of taking Chr ist’$ yoke; 

but, tar from possessing this, no soul 
is so harassed, so restless as his. 
Combating the rector without, and 
the rival powers within; compelled 
alternately to be a despot and a 
slave ; ; panting for absolute empire, 
or anticipating deposition ; - he 1s 
« weary and heavy laden” with his 
sel f- -Impose ‘d burden! 

Now, is it not obvious, that a re- 
ligion formed and settled under 
these circumstances must be un- 
sound and defective? Neither this 
man nor his adherents suspect what 
may be the master principle at this 
moment directing all their move- 
ments, For if I were to speak, 
sir, from my own observation of its 
efiects, | should say that the world, 
availing itself of the love of power 

and notoriety inherent in our mise- 
rable nature, is the grand agent in 
their enterprise. And did these 
persons practically own the doc- 
tries so perpetu: uly urged in their 
public and private discourses, they 
might haply learn to “ make them- 
selves of no reputation,” and _ retire 
from the chair of instruction to their 
closets, and to their consciences. If 
religion inculcate any grace with a 
distinct earnestness, it is unques- 
tionavly the grace of humility; and 
so far as we are deficient in its ex- 
ercise, We war against our own souls. 
“ |f any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.’ Our 
Lord said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” But with sentiments 
purciy evangelical, we may connect 
& disposition purely worldly ; and 
while others discover their ambition 
by grasping a. scepives, we may dis- 
cover ours by heading the subdivi- 


sions of ‘religious faction, and by ga- 
thering the credit ot seducing men 


from the objects of their early at- 
tachment *, 


* Lam persuaded that the more discerning 
part of my disseuting brethren, those I mean 
(and mnmany such d trust there are in the jand) 
who, though differing ¢ from US iN some Cireur- 
stantials, have it supremely at heart to promote 


the naterests of solid, scriptural practical piety, 
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I must not neglect to express 
how much I have been e difie d by the 
conduct of my pastor since the 
trenches were opened against him. 
Instead of uttering vulgar, undefined 
declamation from the pulpit, about 
schism, self-inspired teachers, the 
necessity of legislative interference, 
and other common-places—to do 
which, by the way, is a very likely 
method of strengthening the posi- 
tions of separatists—he has never 
publicly alluded to them. He has 
in private briefly declared his disap- 
probation of our innovators ; and he 
has stated the reasons which attach 
him, and ought to attach them, to 
the established church. As to any 
personal reseutment on his part, no 
approach to so unworthy a feeling 
has been detected by them ; s—a cir- 
cumstance which has produced 110 
small degree of irritation; for as 
they have always been on the look- 
out to find matter of quarrel, and to 
get themselves noticed, and are yet 
let alone and are yet unnoticed, their 
disappointment is great. All this is 
the more mortifying, because, in a 
parish three miles distant, the cler- 
eyman, having spent sixteen Sun- 
days in publicly enouncing aud 
confuting the objections of the dis- 
senters one by one; half the hearers, 
remembering the "@iart objections, 
and forgetting the long and elaborate 
confatations, ‘gradually filed es either 
to the meeting- or to ‘the ale- house : 
some, being convinced that the sepa- 


apology neces- 
sary , either for the remarks alread y made, or 


} } ¥ ‘ - ma © * 
will be far fram feeling any 


tor a. e which follow. I have heard suc! 1 pere 
sons irequently lament the prevalence of the 
’ 
and I could point to authors, who may be 
considered as belonging to their body, who 
have written most judiciously upon it. And 
although my sphere of observation has not 
given me an opportunity of illustrating the 
effects of the evil, except by a case which 
may ane ar invidious, that of separation 
from the church, L have no doubt that they 
could supply innumerable instances of sine 


evil which 1 have endeavoured to expose 


lar defecti ms from the weeting-house, pro- 
duced by the seme causes and issuing ln the 
sai COLSEGMMLCCS, 


O50 


ratists were right, followed them ; 
ug persuaded that the 
church was wrong, deserted its com- 


without 


ind the rest, be 


theim- 


might do wel! 


troubling 


Selves VW hebher wey 


MuUupion, 


by joining that of its OP ponents ¢ SO 


' } ’ ' 
that, between both, the clergyman, 
} 


who had AOI | blooke r ane other 


apologists for his congres ations 
main body otf divi- 
hall his 
popular 
sectaries of the 


and whose 

. j , . 
BIitV Is polemical, bas toast 
flock : 


among some ot the 


| 
sSathnet, 
and is amazinelyv 
_— 
thei 


district, for his exertions in 


behalf. 
In the concluding paragraph of 
this address, | recur to the apostle’s 


neglected injunction, and would ad- 
vise all may concern, to 
weigh that injunction well. Let 
professors of religion endeavour to 
learn the art of analvsing the devices 


wiionk it 


and desires of their own hearts, sO 


! i! ° 
as to Separate Woriaiy motives trom 


ih 


uch as may impartially be judged 
to be spiritual. Let them ask them- 


selves, what is the bait which al- 


ad 


lures them to rise trom the 


a ltaarnar } . oe aw ae ‘a 
a iearner to the station of a teacner. 


’ 1 : ‘ - > 
Let them separate the petty bustle 
)) MM — ACUC TS TO dark pa- 
risries, t Peli ious Maga- 
ae i ’ “ eo = as 
b > se il oe Ua i avin licir pore 
: 4 
e. > . : ] , } ‘ 
ry Ss engrayed, and the notoriety 
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oO} ~ I \ ncn macninery 
> 35 — 
G . 4 } Hutusre COonuUee- 
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the possibility of losing the little 
grace it presuines to have gamed; 
from the recollection of past trans- 
gressions ; from the fear of tempta- 
tions yet to come, Its gratifications 
spring, not from a consciousness of 
rising popularity, not trom a com- 
parison of former insignificance with 
the importance now reached or at- 
tainable, but trom the still trem- 
bling hope of lite eternal; from 
a conviction of the entire sulliciency 
of the blood ot the Atonement; from 
the gradual retreat of vanity and 
passion ; and from an anticipation of 
the perfect triumph in the heavenly 
state, over the last remains of infir- 
mity and corruption, over even the 
dread hostility of this world, its 
crait and its flatteries. 

METATOR. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In the latter end of last May, it was 
my lot (and ailorded me no small 
gratification) to spend three days in 
the metropolis of North Britain; one 
of which was the Sabbath. IJ was 
not a little amused and pleased with 
the delightful view from the Castle 
Hill, and other romantic emimences 
in the vicinity of that ancient city, 
trom whence are beheld, at once, 
the lofiy and crowded buildings of 
the Old ‘Town; the beautiful and 
magnilicent modern erections of the 
New Town, with the tall and elegant 
spire of St. Andrew’s church; the 
royal palace of Helyrood-House ; 
the rich and bighly-cultivated sur- 
rounding country, with the distant 
mountains ; the town and harbour 
of Leith: the Frith of Forth, and its 
opposite shores, me. ac. 

But what I chiefly propose, 1s to 
sive a brief account of the manner 
in which J spent the Lord’s-day ; 
offering also a few remarks on what 
I heard and saw, in which I cer- 


" . 


tainiyv intend no disrespect to our 
Jetwixt 
erht o clock in the morning, and 
seven at nieht, | was favoured with 
four opportunities of attending the 


northern fellow-subjects. 
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public worship of the Almighty. 
Though I am a member of, and 
firmly attached to, the Church of 
England, yet, being inimical to that 
wanton propensity to division W hich 
discovers itself in the present ace 
and having long observed its malig- 
nant eflects, 1 judged it to be my 
duty, as it was also my inclination, 
while in Scotland, generally to at- 
tend the public worship of the 
established church of that country. 
For, though [ disapprove 1ts presby- 
terian forin of government, l never- 
theless consider it as a reformed na- 
tional church, protessing all the es- 
sential truths of Christianity, and 
containing many faithful preachers 
ot the Gospel, and living members 
of Christ’s mystical body ; with 
whom, if through grace 1 can be a 
partaker of the common salvation, 
I shal! spend a glorious eternity. 

In the afternoon of the Lord’s- 
day, | attended an episcopai chapel, 
where the worship was performed 
nearly in the way of the Church of 
England, and the sermon was per- 
fectly sound and evangelical ; thouch 
ishould have been better satistied, 
if the officiating clergyman had pos- 
sessed a greater degree of zeal and 
fervour. 


~- we 


At the other three oppor- 
tunities, I attended the Scotch esta- 
blished churches. The morning 
sermon, at eight o'clock, was inie- 
rior to the others, though it contain- 
ed nothing inconsistent with ev 

gelical truth. ‘The other two (beth 
of which were attended by very 
crowded audiences) were evangelical 
and practical, sound and useful dis- 
courses; delivered with becomin 


¥ gh 4 


zeal and earnestness, yet without 
any extravagant or unbecoming ac- 
tion. 


Upon the whole, however, I must 


acknowledge, that the exercises of 


the day had no tendency to lessen 


my attachment to our own mode of 


public worship, or to induce me to 
prefer the method adopted by the 
sister church. In particular ; 

|. Icould not but give the pre- 
ference te our own excellent Litur- 
gy, over ther Jong extemporary 
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prayers, though Iam no enemy to 
this kind of prayer on proper occa- 
sions. Indeed, l have heard it as- 
serted, that even some of the more 
plows and seyysible of the Scotch 


| , ; ~~ ley - 
clergy have privately owned their 


CONVICTION, that a surtabie pre-com- 
" } ¢ . » ] - , 
posed Litur would be very useful, 

if not preferable Lo thie 


7 ele +r, 
mode iid 


common 

but that the 

prey LiICeSs t the necvle would not 
i i 


endure toe 


ah, atm sxhassambe « 
tileli CHUPCals 


mtroduction of tf. 


|, that no part of 
| 
the Scriptures was read inthe course 


i 


Y. | Was erieve 


Ol public worship, exe ept the text of 
tie sermons. | had petore supposed 


: , 
that the principies Of provestantisi 


sim, 
as Opposed to mon rV, were not so 
’ i i o 

Pir locertert by smc ahd T . 
t (IC SOTI ‘J 4 ¥ CAisaw #@4U4bttJsi i - 
oe as a > T in 
eq church in szuroove., ifils surely 
. . 

ie tc . | , cael 
demands the consideration of the 

| } | 

Cseneral Assembiv. One part of the 
exceliency Of our Ciiu -s ice 
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of reeard to its autnor: as | must 
confess myself attached to the ver- 
sion of Sternheld and He pkins, tor 
the sake of tle pious Composers of 
it. But whatever may be said of 
the matrer of their psalmody in Scot- 
land, there is great room for un- 


ae 
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provement im the manner of per- 
forming it. ‘The precentors line out 
the psalms witha very whining tone, 
in which | think they are never 
equalled by the worst of our parish 
clerks: and no tunes seem to be 
except ihe old slow psalna 
tunes, and these very much spoiled 
bin tha STOIN GY good old Windsor, .nd 
even the Old Liundredth, so drawled 
out and distigurea by the 


| Ntraneous 


used, 


addon 


potes, that they can 


’ ’ 
Scarce \\ Oe recogen ZeCU, 


‘bo 4 y praise ol the Scottish na- 
tion, bond not arrived at that 
prich of profant ness and trreligion, 
which we are often compelled to 
Witness in this part of the united 
kingdom. The Christian sabbath ts 
better observed, and the churches 
ure more generally frequented, It 
Is pleasing to and to mix with 
which crowd the 
inburgh, on the break- 
bhe assen 
far as 1 could Jearn, 
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A new Method of enforcing proper Behavtour at Church. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


COMPLAINTS are frequently made of 
inattention and improper behaviour 
in places of public worship. Iam 
nol aware that any effectual remedy 
| Nas vet been proposed ; - and I there- 
re beg to recommend one to your 
a. which, in another country, 
was speedy and decisive. 

The inventor of this remedy was 
father Ugarte, one of the Spanish 
missionartes to California; and it 
was first apphed about the year 
1700. ‘This missionary was aceus- 
tomed to collect the Indians, as often 
as he could, for the purpose of pub- 
lic praver and explanation of the 
Catechism. ‘* At first they were 
very troublesome all the time of the 
sermon, jesting and sneering at what 
he said. This the father bore with 
fora while, and then proceeded to 
reprove them; but finding that they 
were not to be kept in order, he 
made a very dangerous experiment 
of what could be done by fear, Near 
him stood an Indian in high reputa- 
tion for strength; and who, pre- 
suming on this adv antage—the only 
quality esteemed among them— took 
upon himself to be more rade than 
the others. Father U garte, who was 
a large man, and of uncommon 
strength, observing the Indian to be 
inthe height of his laughter, and 
maki ing signs of mockery to the 
others, seized him by the hair, and, 
lifting him up, swung him to and 
fro. At this the rest ran away in the 
utmost terror: they soon returned, 
one after another; and the Father so 
far succeeded to intimidate them, 
that they behaved more regularly 
for the future.”—Venegas’s Hist. of 
California, vol. i. p. 318. 

Contempt of religious instruction 
is not always displayed in the same 
manner: from the wild native ot 
America, we might naturally look 
for it in its rudest form; among 
persons somewhat more civilized, 
the mode will be different. ‘The 
Indians of California jested and 
sneered; the Indiaws of England 
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sion ?)—exhibit the same principle 
by the four following modes: 1. By 
coming in late; 2. By bewing and 
whispering; 3. By sitting when 
they should stand ‘or kneel; and, 
4. By sleeping. 


o 


Now, in all these instances I hum- 
bly conceive that a good swing 
would be a sovereign cure: I would 
pledge inyself for its success even 
in the most inveterate cases. So far 
as my observation has extended, the 
greatest difficulty would arise in the 
second and fourth; for ladies will 
talk, and heavy mortals are prone to 
sleep. But lam willing to meet the 
difficulty in its most desperate form. 
Suppose then, for example, twenty 
or thirty of these Indian females of 
rank and fashion and education, all 
thusemployed at church, in that part 
of the town where rank and fashion 
and education have the greatest in- 
fluence ; only send in among them 
some Father Ugarte, and I will en- 
gage that the poorest Christian in 
the aisles will not be more quiet 
than they. And with respect to 
sleeping —sir, the Mayor himself 
could not G_.e after such an opera- 
tion. 

{It may be proper to answer a few 
objections, which a doctrine so no- 
vel will naturally provoke. 

Objection I. « English Indians are 
sO numerous, that it would be an 
endless labour to correct them all.” 
~-Nothing more easy: look at Fa- 
ther Ugarte: he only swung one; 
but he cured a congregation. 


Objection II. « If we have re-- 


course to remedies so unpalatable, 
we shall empty the churches,”— 
This I deny: the hearers of the Je- 
suit, it is true, all ran away at first; 
but they soon returned. JI am of 
opinion, that if the heaviest drone in 
the metropolis, who can hardly count 
ten hearers beside the clerk, would 
ipply the principle of the swing, it 
would be difficult, on the next Sun- 
day, to procure a seat, 

Objection Wt. « The clergy are 
not, in general, so stout and hearty 
as Father Uvarte.”—To this objec- 
tion T must return two answers. My 
Cunkisy, Onseny. No, 04, 
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first answer is, that the principal 
display of Californian politeness 
takes place, for the most part, in 
those very churches where the cler- 
gy are stout and hearty. Where a 
minister is diligent in his studies, 
exemplary in his deportment, ear- 
nest in instruction, and devout in 
prayer, his congregation will gene- 
rally imbibe something of the same 
spirit, and public worship will be 
conducted at least with decorum. 
3ut introduce me to a divine who is 
the most alert on the cricket-ground, 
or the first in the fox-chase —a 
sportsman of character, and a dancer 
of fame — whose nerves are well 
braced by exercise, and never re- 
Taxed by study —and I will intro- 
duce you to a church-full of Indians. 
The evil and the remedy are found 
together. 

But, as a second reply, Why not 
appoint a parish-officer expressly for 
the purpose? We have one sexton 
already for the purpose of caning 
children; why not have another for 
the swinging of adults? You can 
then select your man, and will ot 
course choose the “* Game Chicken ” 
of the parish. 

Objection IV. “ Many of the In- 
dian ladies of England have got no 
hair; Ross and perukes are all th 
rage.’—This, I confess, is a most 
formidable objection ; since it could 
be of no service to fasten upon ficti- 
tious locks, and, instead of the lady, 
to swing her wig. I have examined 
the narrative with some anxiety, but 
cannot find that an instance of this 
sort ever fell within the grasp of 
Father Ugarte; possibly the ladies 
of California were contented with 
the ornaments which nature had be- 
stowed, and were ignorant alike of 
Ross and his perukes. At any rate 
the case is unnoticed by the Jesuits, 
and I would therefore recommend 
another experiment. When the wig 
cives way, let the swinger lay hold 
of her ears: the process of vibration 
will be just as easy, and the effect 
will probably be the same. 

Iam, &c., 
PETER PENDULUM. 
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Usitausanism (to make use of the 
term which the professors of that 
modification of Christianity assume) 
ws seldom found in ascending 
yrogress. It generally forms some 
whether intermediate or final, 
in the descent from pure and practi- 

i Christianity to real irrejigion ; and 
the | history of its s production i is some- 
thing of this kind :—A person of sin- 
cere, scriptural, and eminent piety, 
has a fanniy, all of whom cannat be 
expecte ed to tread precisely in the 
same steps with their parent. One 
of them, we may naturally suppose, 
with all the speculative 


the 


point, 


orthodoxy 
and exterior decency of the father, 
will retain but little, if any, of 
internal holiness. The 
which this man attempts 
micate to Aris family 
form onty, 
HM, ac.ong his chi! 


lis 
religion 
to commu- 
.is of course the 

the spirit; and 
jren, there should 


: 
without 
sta i © 


be found one with ‘athe r more than 
ordinary intellicence, or, what is 
S mes mistaken f rit, s renetn 
ot , indignant at the impo- 
Sit rines wv ve ne r 
bh } \ 2 ¥< 7} at i iCe- 
+ ¢ | 
Cc C siad on 
c sof w L yer been 
ta . rat 7 I r ic 
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enefit, he r hole of his 
hereditary faith, and either takes 
reftge in real and professed infi- 
f contrives »j TELTBAIN AN Ose 
t yie c ection with the Curis- 


tian creed, when he has really for- 


saken it, by adopting the creed of 
Arguing, therefore, from 
the effect ot all Uniform pressure ol 


natural 


Socuus. 


corruption on a resi 
thus gradually decreasing, we 
clude that three generations are 
ficient to produce the declension 
from pure Christianity understood 
by the term Unitarianism. 
From these observations it 
pretty plainly appear, 
sider the present as an Unitarian 
production; and we believe that the 
authors will mh as they cannot, 
deny it. We would always rive to 
sects, in spe aking of them, the name 
by which they choose to distinguish 
themselves ; although it may not 
in all cases be selected with the 
strictest propriety: and if by the 
name, in the present case, it be Im- 
plied, as we suspect is intended, that 
the bearers 
tarian in 


tance 
CON- 


Ssul- 


mav 
that we con- 


of it are erciysively uni- 
their faith respecting the 
Divine Being, we object to it, as con- 
taining an implication which ts not 
true. We are unwilling, however, 
to bestow on these persons the title 
of Socinian; not merely because it 
is @ Mame which they seem anxious 
to decline, as it would imply that 
their faith is derived from human 
authority, but because we think the 
charac ter of Socinus himself injured 
by imputing theirseatiments to him. 
In leed, 
owe the present publication, so far 
trom seeking any advant age to their 
cause by an open avowal 1 of the sect 


the Committee to whom we 


to which they belong, have, e1ther 
tentionaliy or casually, fallen 

n some means which tend to 
conceal it The society undes 
whose delegation they act, is exhi- 
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tian Knowledge,’ &c.; and the 
greater part will not readily under- 
stand, that the simple 
the definite and the indefinite article 
distinguishes two societies, whose 
intrinsic difference involves the mu- 
tual charges of impiety on the one 
hand, and of idolatry on the other. 
The probability is, that no difference 
whatever will be perc: ived; and we 
can scarcely conceive it possible, that 
it should not have occurred to those 
who gave the denomination to the 
latter of the two societies, that it 
would almost universally be con- 
founded with the former. These 
persons might possib!} y lament the 
hardness of their lot, in being obliged 
to merge the consideration. of their 
means in the unquestionable recti- 
tude and paramount importance of 
their end; and it is not absurd, cer- 
tainly not uncandid, to suppose, that 
any slight reluctances of conscience 
were repressed inthis manner. The 
same observations will, we presume, 
account for the service upon which 
this most ambiguous title is put in 
the Improved ‘Version before us. 
The circuitous method of advancing 
a cause here exemplified, is further 
aud very powerfully assisted by the 
declaration, presented to the reader 
with all the obtrusiveness and fore- 
stalling effect which a title-page 
can give, that this version is made 
“upon the basis of Archbishop New- 
come’s New Translation.” No one 
would permit himself to suspect, 
were he even tempted so to do, that 
the translation of the New Testament 
by an men of the Church of 


E neland, should be hostile to that 
church ; “still less that it should be 


hostile 1 i those doctrines which she 
professediy deems fundamental ; 
least of all, that its hostility should 
discover itself principally in those 
doctrines: and of any translation, 
formed upon the basis of such 
translation, the same sentiment wil! 
naturally be entertained. It is 
barely poss! ble that the same result 
should not have bee anticipated 
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of the authorised translations of the 
Church of England, called, by way 
of distinction, the Bishops’ Bible. 
Here then is an Improved Version 
of the New Testaient, formed upon 
the basis of one Archbishop’ $ trans- 
lation, recommended by a inotto 
from another, and set forth by a 
society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, &c. Overpowered, 
well as surprised, by this concen- 
tration of apparently decisive evi- 
dence, beaming upon him with full 
eliulgence from the title-page, 
where every book is understood most 
explicitly and honestly to declare 
its Character and design, the unsu- 
specting reader might not abs surdly 
“expect to find this Improved Version 
made to subserve, in some form, the 
advancement of the established sy- 
stem: and his disappointment will 
be proportionally great, when he 
discovers, that, notwithstanding the 
mitred ensigns so ostentatiously dis- 
play ed, no partial: ty is shewn to the 
mitre ; but that, on the contrary, the 
principal doctrines which adorn that 
mitre are assailed by every species, 
and the most inveterate exertions, 
of hostility. It will be weil, if, after 
such a discovery, he have sufficient 
command over himself to abstain 
trom the severe charge of imposition 
against the authors of a work, which 
has certainly had the effect of im- 
position upon him; and it will requir 
all the charity he can collect, if, 
after finding it in possible to exone- 
rate them trom the design of pro- 
ducing this effect, he can admit the 
extenuating plea, that the "edad 
of the 4 ae" ‘and plausible doc- 
trine of general expediency has be- 
trayed wil into the use of means, 
which, nevertheless, they have the 
Virtue not ‘ltogether to approve. 
With this kind of charity he will 
find it prudent to arm himself; 
since the exercise of it will be called 
forth afresh, whenever he may have 
the chance to purchase, or, if he be 
more | to be presented with, 
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Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs “ with 
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Toulmin*®. So, likewise, should he 
be solicited to become a subscriber 
to the “ Christian Tract Society,” 
noticed in our number for July. 
Having made these observations, 
which could not with propriety be 
omitted, on the peculiarities of the 
title-page before us, we proceed to 
the contents of the volume. The 
first thing which occurs, is an Intro- 
duction of thirty- three 
this, the biblical scholar will form a 
competent notion, when he ts told, 
that it is simply a compilation from 
the Preface to Griesbach’s last edi- 
tion of his Greek Testament, trom 
Michaelis’s Introduction, from Lard- 
ner’s works, and a few other obvious 
writings on the same subject; in- 
terspersed, however, with observa- 
tions calculated to inspire a favour- 
able notion of the integrity and abi- 
lity displayed in the present work. 
The open developement of the theo- 
logic al system (for, alas! much as 
we may revile a system, we must all 
have one) of the authors, is, with 
he prospect of greater success, re- 
served to the body of the work. Be- 
fore we leave the Introduction, how- 
ever, we must observe, that pp. 
—XXXill. are pretty nheany 
ranscribed from the Appendix ot 
hick hb: bishop Newcome’s translation. 
This will account for the 
of Schleusner’s 
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heresy, is a wicked life. But upon 
a little conside ration the Certathian 
heresy oce urred to us, which St, 
John has had the credit (not in ge- 
neral with the good will of the Uni- 
tarians) of intending to confute in 
his Gospel. We therefore at 


OWUCce 
ascribed the term to an error of the 
press. But we confess we were 
again staggered, by finding this 


same Corinthian heres Vv in the Arch. 
bishop’s Appendix, and which ap- 
pears to have been copied with scru- 
pulous fidelity by the Unitarian im- 
provers. How has this happened ? 
Who transcribed? or who was em- 
ployed to transcribe ? Who corrected 
the press? In short, whom are we to 
charge with introducing a new he- 
resy into the Christian world? 

[un the Improved Version itself, 
the principal part which attracts our 
attention is the copious Notes by 
which it is accompanied; for evi- 
dently, and in some cases not the 
most legitimately, as the text is im- 
proved and corrected to one end, 
the establishment of the Unitarian 
system, we are persuaded that no 
honest and competent reader would 
find Unitarianism in the text, were 
he not assisted in the discovery by 


the creative and plastic energy of 


the notes. It isin the human part, 
—we speak according to our own 
prejudices ; for all is human with the 
liberal and judicious Unitarian ;—it 
is in the human part, in the deci- 
sions of poor, vilified, exploded, hu- 
man authority, that the whole creed 
of Unitarianism has its foundation. 
It cannot be expected, neither is it 
necessary, that we should, in ne 
present review, notice every asser- 
tion, statement, or argument, which 
for animadversion of some sort 
would be to write a 


colme and, as 


calls 
"| ils fresh 
confutations 
more extence- 

contuted, a 
longer one than that which we ave 
criticizing. We shall content our- 
selves, thercfore, (and we 
will not be discontent d) 
with vieanin Y S01n€ of the most in- 


porlant positions and strosneet 
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ments, and trying what examination 
they will bear. And if we select 
one of the shorter Epistles for a more 
minute examination, as a specimen 
of what might be done with the rest, 
our critique perhaps will be judged 
to have something of the pertection 
of a whole. The three first notes 
in the work, designed to exscind 
from the genuine Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew his whole testimony to the 
miraculous birth of our Saviour, 
would have been a temptation which 
even our slender ecclesiastical know- 
ledge could not have resisted, had 
not the mis-intormation and self-con- 
tradiction betrayed in them been 
exposed, we must think with effect, 
by some of our critical brethren *. 


A note on the beginning of the 


fourth chapter of the same Gospel 
endeavours to explain the account 
of our Lord’s temptation. After 
quoting the text, “ Jesus was led up 
by the Spirit into the desert,” the 
aunotators add: “ This torm of ex- 
pression denotes that the historian 
is about to describe a visionary 
scene. See Rev.1. 10, Acts xi. 5.” 
‘The proof here is (we shall quote tt 


LLe 
Improved Version), 1. the assertion 
of St. John, ‘ Twas in the Spirit on 
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quence thea, that, because St. Peter 


was in a trance and saw a vision, 
any transaction whatever in the 
evangelical history may 
preted a trance or a vision? Or 
must every thing be a visionary 
scene wherein the agency (supposed 
agency) of the Spirit is concerned ? 
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of St. Matthew, xi. 
knoweth the Son but 
: neither knoweth any one 


ASAI nt. 


On the words 
7, * No one 
the bather 
the Father, but the Son, and he to 
whoimsoever the Son chooseth to re- 
veal him,” the critics before us write, 
‘The meaning is, that no one but 
the Father ean fully comprehend 
the object and extent of the Son’s 
commission, and no one but the Son 
comprebends the counsels and de- 
signs of the Father with respect to 


the instruction and retormation of 
mankind.” This 3s the truth: but 
is it the whole truth? Something, 


2 owever, hke mystery is here ‘nad- 
ertently admitted. 

The sin against the Holy Sprit ts 
said (p. 27, “and parallel passage of 
St. Mark, p. 61) to consist in its be- 
ing a resistance to the strongest pos- 
sible evidence of the trath of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore rendering 
them incapable of being converted 
to the belief of The persons 
cnilty of it remained therefore in the 
same forlorn state in which Chris- 
tianity found them: which ts ex- 
pressed by the phrase, “ they should 
never have forciveness.”——With the 
leave of the Unitarian Committee, we 
will add, from the text, “but should 
be liable to everlasting punishment.” 
The embarrassment of these writers 
on the present occasion is very visi- 
ble. ‘They must not allow the Holy 
Spirit to be a distinct Being : but 
in what manner to understand an 
object plac ed, as in the history be- 
fore us, In OF pposition to a person, 
yet nota person; how that object can 
be blasphem d, and the blasphemy 
in this case be vreater than that 
agaist Christ himself; is a complhi- 
cation of difficulties, on the religious 
system of the Improvers, which they 
have found it more practicable or 
‘omg to evade than to encounter. 
We eally gric ved to sce writers, 
wlio tee nd to be ex positors of 
obviously dome them ut- 
chery of its 
and ( onde- 


are 


rf 

ChIP LUre, 
mest to depress the 
solemn declarations, 


rmiope 
eoendimy to make use of means to 
mislead others by which they could 


ied themmelves, 


| 
hardly be mi 
— 




















} Bi | Review of the 
The alteration of Matt. xix. 17, 
into “ And Jesus said unto him, 
why askest thou me concerning 
ood > One only is good,” although 
adopted by Griesbach upon the au- 
thority of some of the best Md5s., 
versions, and fathers, appears to give 
sO incoherent a sense, particul rly 
when nearly the same authority ¢x- 
punges the title of good previously 
given to our Saviour, and is so di- 
rectly discountenanced by the re- 
maining parallel places of the Go- 
spel in St. Mark and St. Luke, which, 
almost word for word, have the com- 
mon text, without anv vartation of 
MSS., that we cannot induce our- 
selves to acquiesce init*. Tlad the 
authors of the linproved Version at- 
tended toa very common rule of the 
Greek grammar, they 
rendered the latter part of the pas- 
sage “the good is one.” We shall 
find, however, that this rule 
ford therm some difficulty in 
and very important place. 
We are happy to observe, that the 
Improvers have beea liberal enough 
fo translate one passage more ta- 
vourably to the theology of their 
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opponents than even the rece:ivea 
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a a ’ Tur my > 
version has done. We aliude to 
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Maitt. -r.ne Ve 
sion, the answer of our Saviour to 
the sons of Zebedee is——“ but to sit 
on my right hand, and on my left, is 


not mine to give, but tt shal! be ef 


to them tor whom it is prepared of 
mv Father.” Jn the new transiation 


it is—*‘ is not mine to give, but 
those for whom it is prepared by m) 
Father.” Jt appears to have been a 
strange deference to the authority of 
Beza, that induced our translators to 
adept such a version. The present 
translation is that of Dr. Daniel Scott, 
io his new version of St. Matthew's 
Gospel. The Italian version of Dio- 
dati has, with the English, followed 
Heza; but the modern Spa 
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live red down by their fathers: hut 
withthe precious blood of Christ, as 
ofa Spotless and unbtems hed lamb, 
who was foreknown, mndeed, before 
the foundation of the work! ?” (1 Pet. 
1 IS 1) This 


whieh Lotarwns discover that they 


mone wmstance, .n 


GQ] ibadcr se I athyey 1 attack the SeCHst, 


thon the words, of Scripture, And 


whoitis the etlect of the ransom of 


Chraos death vecording to these m- 
terpreters ? Not) deliverance from 
Sib eperaliyv, or rb rts mest iy por- 
fani asvects, considered: not deliver- 
anee trom the puLtsainent of sino 
any view; but, exclusively, deliver- 
Viosare ritual lor the 
tews, abd from beathenish superstt- 


HNC 7 om the 


tion for the rest of the world. Tow 
the connechon ts made out between 
ioe a ath of Christ and these ettects, 


except as remote and subordinate 


consequences, we are ata loss to 
GViscover, i he O1mnrec hon 13 cere 
tainty ecessary int vatare of 
things. | 1 both the Mosate ri- 
tual and peatbenish superstition, it 
is Very conceivabdie that tne world 
Nn) ve been delivered without 
i! Aa j } { 4 \ Cd; tt infl l- 
ence WV { PQrian primci- 
ples, it had roducing that change, 
Mvat, on the same principles, have 
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[Oecr. 
that two of the prophets, Isaiah and 
Daniel, expressed and excited the 
expectation of a Messiah, who should 
bless his people by vicarious suffer- 
mvs; and that, while most of the 


eXPTressions relative to the death of 


Christ, in the New Testament, are 
adopted frou the sacrificial and vi- 
CAYLOMNS system of the Jewish law, 
almost every expression of whatso- 
ever kind, without any opposite or 


even dubious ones, is made use of 


to Impress the idea, that Christ died 
my our stead, to procure our pardon, 
and deliver us from his” Father’s 
wrath? Or will it be deemed suffi- 
crent to refer such as may require 
Information upon the subject, to 
Grrotius, “ De Satisfactione Christy,” 
with G. J. 
the author and the doctrine against 
H. Ravenspergerus ; and Bishop 
Stillingtleet’s defence against Crel- 
lius; and last, but not least, to 
Dr. Mavcee’s well-known work on 
the same subject? That the death 
of Christ was the seal and ratifica- 
tion of a new and better covenant, is 
only a part of the truth, and, in the 
sense of the Unitarians, a very small 
part. — The reader should be in- 
formed, that the names of Archbi- 
shop Newcome and Bishop Pearce, 
at the end of the note, are only an- 
swerable for the position that the 
word “ many * means “ all.’—We 
shall close this rather protracted dis- 
cussion by observing, that the hosti- 
lity to the proper and vicarious 
atonement of Christ, which has led 
Peter Abelard, Socinus, 
and the Unitarians into such thickets 
of sophistry and perversion, ts found- 
ed altogether in some preconceived, 
metaphysical, and most presump- 
tuous potions of what it 1s fit, and 
even possible, for the Divine Being 
to do in his transactions with man- 
kind, Stillingfleet quotes it as the 
declaration of Socinus (de Servat. 
lic. 6.) “ That if our doctrine 
vere not only once but frequently 


mentioned tn Scripture, yet he would 
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take the least inconvenient interpre- 
tation of the words ; and draw forth 
such a sense from them as 16 most 
consistent with itself and the tenor 
of the Scripture Discourse con- 
cerning the Doctrine of Christ’s Sa- 
tisfaction, &c. ch. u. sec. 12. 

The last verse of chap. xxv, 
‘And these shall go away iito ever- 
lasting punishment: but the righ- 
teous into everlasting life,’ atlords 
the Committee an opportuni ty of im- 
pugning likewise the coctrine of 
everlasting punishment. ‘Their ar- 
vument is rather yesetiars « The 
word here rendered punt shment, pro- 
perly signifies correction inflicted 
ior the benefit of che offender.” Ww 7 
generally find Unitarian inter ers 
contendiny for the meta oer al ia 
uncommon application of words, 
such as cannot be denied to occur 
sometimes; and by this expedient 
generalizing the meaning almost 
toa nonentity. Here the word pu- 
nishment properly signifies a parti- 
cular kind of puaishment. Will 
they permit us to say—not that it 
may be metaphoric ally applied when 
it suits us—but that, independently 
of our interest, circumstances may 
oblige us to apply it metaphori- 
cally? Will they likewise permit 
us tO express our opinion, that 
xoracse does not properly signify 
correction inflicted for the benefit of 

the offender? Its proper and origi- 
nal signification we affirm to be 
punishment in general, on the autho- 
rity, first, of Hesychius, who ex- 
plains it by riwesa, and, secondly, 
of Scapula, who translates It punitio, 
ttem castigatio. ‘The word occurs 
but once besides in the New Testa- 
ment. Allowing, however, the in- 
terpretation given in the Improved 
Version, it would be impossible to 
find the person of whom it could be 
said, that it were better for him 
never to have been born.—Qur an- 
notators, however, proceed without 
dismay: “ And the word translated 
everlasting, is often used to express 
a long but indefinite duration. Rom. 
xvi. 2,” (should be 25); “ 2 Tim. i. 
9: Philemon ver. 15. This text, 
Cnnist, Oscery, No. 94. 
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therefore, so far from giving counte- 
nance to the harsh doctrine of eter- 
nal misery, is rather favourable to 
the more pleasing and more proba- 
ble hypothesis, of the ultimate resti- 
tution of the wicked to virtue and to 
happiness.” More pleasing and 
more probable indeed, to the wicked! 
and this is not among the least effec- 
tnal of the means, by which they 
are brought to that place of torment. 
The word giwviss occurs seventy- 
one times in the New Testament. 
There are five instances in which a 
proper eternity may not be under- 
stood: Rom. xvi. 25; 2 Tim. i.9 : 
Jit.i. 23; Philem. ver. 155 and Jude 
ver. 7. ‘The first three are re- 
sSivable into one, and EXPTress the 
counsels of Nierc Vy towards man he- 


fore { ne Cc reation. Bi ut forsee agp 


and the other two passages, seems to 
express a perpet nity “finatted only by 
the temporary nature of the subject. 
We feel no reluctance, however, in 


giving up these three instances. The 
Unitarians, with whom we are now 
concerned, will certainly allow us 
the metaphorical use of a term with- 
out any derogation from the proper 
use, for w hich themselves have just 
been contending. In most of the re- 
maining instances the word is appli 
ed to life, and has, if we mistake not 
been on all hands allowed to signify 
a proper eternity. Why itshould n 
when applied ed to future punishment 
and particula rly, as has often been 
urged, in the text which is now the 
subject of criticism, where the same 
word is used to describe the oppo- 
site final doom of the 
the wicked, in the 
position, and in the short space of a 
moderate abet is @ momentous 
question to those who adopt the ne- 
gative. That the word aiayics does 
ignity a proper eternity with reter-~ 
ence-to the future state of mankind, 
generally considered, in one passage 
of the New Testament—namely, 
? Cor. iv. ult. —we think few ma 
presume to deny. There the things 
which are seel i—every thing visible 
or material, the world and all the 
things of it—are put in express oppo- 
4@Q 


> righteous and 
very form of op- 
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sition to the unseen future state : and 
the things that are seen are said to 
be for a short time (or temporary), 
(according to the version before us), 
but the things which are not seen 
are everlasting. ut itis well known, 
that it is not merely ona single term 
that we 


are constramed to rest so 
important a doctrine. Every. one, 
who has the most superficial ac- 
quaintance w ith Seripture, ¢ can recol- 
lect 


av ariety o; very solemn decla- 
rALIONS ¢ xpte ssive of the eternity, as 
well as the extreme torment, of the 


punishment appointed to the wick- 


ed, and the most rigid critical ana- 
lysis cannot, we believe, extract an 
atom of hope, that those who “oO 
away into everlasting punishment 
wil ever be restored to virtue and 


ty Wappiness. 

We bee already re plied to as 
much argument as there is in the 
note Matt. xxvi. 28. And we 
shail have arrived at the end of the 
first Gospel, when we have 
some remarks on the note 
night be expected on the 
oO! ne last chapter. 

That the Holy Spirit is here 

ini in connection with the Father 
and the Son, is no proof that the 
Spirit has a distinct personal exist- 
ence. We think such a connection 
is some proof of it; and we consider 
our werd on the subject as net mach 
inferior in authority to 
Unitarian expositors. 
added two references: 
xx. 32; Eph. vi. 10.” 
passage, 


on 


made 
which 
14th verse 


that of our 
But they have 
« See Acts 
In the first 
: Paul, addressing the 
Ephesian elders, says, “ And now, 
brethren, I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace, which 
is Avs le to edify vou,” 
nd, the same 


“&e.: in the 
same apostle writes to 
‘Finally, my bre- 
ginen yourselves in the 
power of his might.” 
nprovers really con- 
ider these as parallel passayes? Do 
they really think 


And do these In 


~ 
~ 


nk, that we reason 
froin the passage of St. Matthew to 
a ‘7 rinity of Persons in the God- 


head, on the ground of one pre- 
dicate being applied in common to 


three different objects; as it might 
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be inferred from the expression of 
“having a conscience void of offe nce 
both toward God and toward man,” 
that man is likewise a divine being? 
They certainly do, or ought to, know 
better. But if they do not, it Is 
time they should be informed, that 
it is the peculiar manner im which, 
and the peculiar circumstances under 
which, the three separate entities 
are comprehended under one predi- 
cate, together with the nature of that 
predicate, and the information de- 
rived from sources eutirely inde- 

pendent, that press upon us the con- 
clusion, that, in the form of baptism 
here prescribed, distinct pe ‘rsonality 
and divinity are attributed to the 
three beings, in whose names that 
solemn rite is appointed to be per- 
formed. If we had any where re rad 
in Scripture, that converts were to 
be baptized in the name of God, and 
in the name of the word of his grace ; 
or inthe name of the Lord, and zz 
the name of the power of his might ; 
this would indeed have been the pa- 
rallel cf which our Lnitarians were 
m Guest, and which would have per- 
tectiy suited their purpose. We 
ust contess too, that the perusal of 
such passages would have confound - 
ed us in more repects than one.— 
}Chron, xxix.20 ), allerw ards adduced, 
where the congregation are said te 
have “ w orshipped God and the 
king,’ is rather to be considered as 
a difficulty arising from worship be- 
ing paid to one confessedly no more 
than aman (although we are per- 
suaded civil respect alone is intend- 
ed), than as rising to any thing like 
a parallel, which should “disturb the 
common interpretation of the pas- 
sage under consideration. 

‘Having now —— the Im- 
proved Version, with the Notes, 
through the whole of the first Go- 
spel, o omitting nothing. that appeared 
of any importance, we find 1t abso- 
lu Hey necessary te dea in our sails, 
and to leave some points which 
would otherwise demand our attens 
tion. We therefore pass over 5t. 
Mark’s Gospel entirely ; and stop 
at ui. 23 of St. Luke’s, where it is 


written, “© And Jesus himself began 
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to be about thirty years of age; 
&e. The Committee, ee 


themselves that they can turn this 
assertion of St. Luke against the re- 
lation in bis first two chapters, which 
gives an account of the obnoxious 
doctrine of the miraculous birth of 
our Saviour, afirm, with most extra- 
ordinary assurance, “ it appears, 
from the uncommon accuracy with 
which Luke dates his history, that 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius, our Lord, then entering 
upon lis ministry, was no more than 
thirty years of age. And therefore 
he must have been born at least two 
years and nine mouths, and probably 
three e years and nine months, after 
the death of Herod. The common 
hypothesis, which makes it neces- 
sary to maintain that Jesus was 
nearly five-and-thirty when the 
evangelist declares that he was no 
more than thirty, can never be sup- 
ported by any principle of yor 
criticism. Lardner’s Works, vol. 

p. +28.” Observe here, it Aroston 
that Jesus was no more than thirty 
years of age—the evangelist declares 
that he was xo more than thirty. 
‘There are two words in the text of 
St.-Luke upon which commentators 
are not agreed. ‘The word govouevG 
1s understood by many good critics 
to refer to the ministry of our Lord, 
and to state, that, at the age speci- 
fied, he began his ministry : : others 
refer it to his age, although it ap- 
pears something Tike an absurdity to 
say, that a person bezins to be about 
such anage. This is to mix defi- 
nite and indefinite in a most unex- 
ampled manner. ‘The ether word 1s 
woes, and is allowed on ali hands, we 
believe, to e xpress a degree ot inde- 
finiteness, be it greater or less, and 
particularly when applied to a round 
number. ‘The word ts evidently in- 
serted with a view to quality, and is 
wanting in no Ms. We can find 
nothing which will settle the degree 
ot latitude allowed by this expres- 
sion, in the connection in which 
it stands, more definite than the note 
of Wetstein, Schit R. IV. 4 R. 
Juda nomine Hiskiw dixit: omnis 
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locus, in quo dicitur quasi X, quasi 
XX, quasi XXX, quas: LX, aut de- 
ficit aut abundat. Wetstein him- 
self thinks, that any age between 
thirty and thirty-five will suit the 
expression. At all events the term 
militates with the difficulty insisted 
upon by eur Unitarian commenta- 
tors; and by what motive, in the 
very teeth of such opposing evi- 
dence, they could pe rmit themselves 
to iterate the assertion, that from the 
words of St. Luke it appears that 
Jesus was no more than thirty years 
of age, is a question which we can- 
not, and we think neither can they, 
solve with honour to themselves. 
it is not unimportant further to ob- 
serve, that this Unitarian criticism 
has two edges, and that their rigid 
interpretation equally requires the 
evangelist to mean, that Jesus was 
no less than thirty years of age. 
Yet, on their own pri nciples, they 
will tind it difficult to prove him, at 
the time specified, more than twenty- 
nine. It just occurs to us likewise 
to quire, how it happens, that, 
when the supposed difliculty sup- 
plied by the verse in question 1s 
deemed sufficient to invalidate the 
otherwise unexceptionable authority 
of the first two chapters of St. Luke, 
containing an account of our Sa- 
viour’s miraculous birth, the well- 
known difficulty in the account of 
his natural birth (as far as natural) 
immediately succeeding, should not 
Operate with equal force against the 
latter part of the third chapter which 
contains it. 

On Luke vil. 57, our interpreters 
are anxious, that a woman who 1s 
called a sinner should be considered 
only as a Gentile, although verse 
47 makes our Lord say of her “ Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven: ” 
and their otlicious secularity would 
oblige us to understand the words, 

Thy faith hath saved thee,’— 
ee Having now become a believer 14 
the true ‘God, thou art admitted to 
the privileges of the visible church.” 
ls this the doctrine of Mr. Daubeny 
or of Dr. ‘Taylor? 

On the parable of the Rich Man 
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and Lazarus, Luke xvi., it is gently 
suggested, and, we are sorry to say, 
on the authority of Archbishop 
Newcome, that “ the circumstances 
mentioned in ver. 23, 24, are orna- 
ments of the parable, which are not 
to be understood literally.” These 
verses relate to the torments en- 
dured by this miserable sensualist 
after his death. And has the dec- 
trine no other support? 

There isa note on Luke xx. 4, 
«Was the baptism of John from 
heaven, or from men?” which de- 
serves notice, aud is as follows: 
‘‘ Observe here, that coming from 
heaven, signifies not local descent, but 
being of divine authority.”—There 
Is no such word as “ coming” in the 
text: but the Committee felt, that 
they were approaching St. John’s 
Gospel, where the observation would 
apply to a useful purpose. 

Ve now enter upon a sea, we 
were about to say, almost without a 
shore. We only mean to say, that 
were we to sufler ourselves to be 
driven about by every wind of 
Arian, Socinian, and Unitarian doc- 
trine, it would be long before we 
should reach one, We allude to the 
interpretation of the first chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel. We have found the 
introductions to two out of three of 
the preceding Gospels condemned to 
literary death, and to be exposed in 
ltalics, because they were guilty of 
teaching the miraculous entrance of 
the Saviour into this world; and we 
might naturally expect, that the 
introduction to the fourth, which as 
decisively teaches his divine and 
eternal pre-existence in the world 
of glory, would meet with no greater 
clemency. But, as the most san- 
guinary tribunals cannot always be 
shedding blood, and in some cases 
the end may be as effectually an- 
swered, together with the clear gain 
of credit for forbearance, by de- 
voting the prisoner to perpetual ba- 
nishment, cutting out the tongue, 
destroying an eye, or amputating a 
Jimb; it may have been found 
equally politic by the constituted 
authorities, who (such is the bisar- 
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rerie of human affairs) are now cited 
to our bar, to suspend the operation 
of their guillotine-italics, and trust 
to the milder inflictions of rational 
criticism and Unitarian correction. 
Under this criticism and correction 
St. John is to be understood to con- 
vey the following intelligence con- 
cerning their Redeemer tothe Chris- 
tian world: Ths person, called the 
Word, who was nothing more than @ 
man, after having lived about thirty 
years, began a public ministry, and at 
that time, be zt observed, still con/inu- 
ed to exist: he withdrew from the 
world to commune with Ged, and he 
was a god: he existed before the 
commencement of his public ministry, 
and was instructed by God: a’! things 
in the Christian dispensation were 
done by his authority and direction: 
he was the revealer of eternal life, Se. 
&§c. And this human being was a 
man, and dwelt among us: and we 
beheld his glory, that is, hts mzracles, 
§c. Another interpretation of this 
passage of holy writ is suggested, 
supported by equal authority, and 
demolishing the whole authority of 
that just given, which explains “ the 
Word,” of the divine attribute of 
wisdom personified, and more lite- 
rally personified by becoming man. 
—We will now offer a few remarks 
(for a few only are necessary), on 
some of these criticisms upon which 
the first of these interpretations is 
founded. In the first verse we have 
this version of eG» fv o AcyG, “ the 
word was a God,” evidently support- 
ed on the omission of the article be- 
fore GeG. Now we are ready to 
acknowledge, a circumstance of 
which these critics do not appear to 
have been apprized, or we should 
doubtless have heard of it from them, 
that Origen, in the second book of 
his homilies on St. John’s Gospel, 
has Jaid perhaps as much stress as 
the Unitarians on this omission, for 
purposes of a more Arian descrip- 
tion. But notwithstanding his au- 


thority, which, we are sorry ta say, 
is never very commanding when 
he is in. pursuit of a mystical or me- 
tapbysical argument, it is so evident, 
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not only that the omission is of no 
grammatical importance, but, from 
one of the plainest rules of Greek 
syntax, that it was required, that we 
have not the smallest doubt the 
translation in the received version 
is the true one. That the omission 
is of NO grammatical importance in 
the present case, is plain from the 
circumstance, that the very next 
time but one, and the two immedi- 
ately succeeding ones, 1}. e. in 
verses, G, 12, 13, the word §s@ oc- 
curs without the articie, where it is 
evident, that God, in the absolute 
sense, is intended. And that, in a 
proposition, the subject is distin- 
guished from the predicate by the 
presence, and the predicate from the 
subject by the absence, of the arti- 
cle, isa rule in Greek so well known, 
that we suspect our Unitarian expo- 
sitors were aware of it, and for that 
reason, probably, have observed a 
protound silence respecting even the 
ground of their own criticism. For 
the statement of this rule, recourse 
may be had to Beza on the place; 
Harris’s Hermes, p. 230, third edi- 
tion, who seems to have no respect 
tothe present controversy ; and Mid- 
dleton’s doctrine of the Greek article 
on the place.—The third verse, 
which im the Common version runs, 
‘ Ail things were made by him, &c.” 
is zmproved to “ All things were 
done by him:” an improvement 
founded upon the observation that 
yivowas never occurs in the New Tes- 
tament in the sense of create. It is 
not often that creation is spoken of 
in the New Testament: we will, 
however, take the bag at once 
to except Heb. xi. 3, notwithstand- 
ing the Improved Version. We 


observe, likewise, that the word is of 


such general signification, that the 
determination of Its meaning must 
depend upon the connection in 
which it is found; that it is the 
word most frequently used in the 
Gre eek version of the proper account 
of the creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis *: and thatthe Unitarian de- 
legates, by proposing, even in a re- 
* Sce likewise Esaiah xviii. 7 
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commendatory manner, the second 
of their interpretations, which gives 
to the expression ev acyx the sense 
of an ante-eternity, or at least of 
existence prior to creation, have as 
much built up with one hand, as 
pulled down with the other, the 
translation and notion which we 
alfix to the word.—We shall not 
detain our readers by any farther 
remarks on this very sublime and 
important passage of Scripture, 
which, if any deserve the character, 
may be called the crux Unitariorum; 
but refer them, for what additional 
information they may desire, to al- 
most any Christian commentator, 
and to none with more satisfaction 
than to Whitby, whose first thoughts 
seem to have been no worse than his 
jast.—In the notes just considered, 
Socinus’s name is introduced tor 
the first time. 

For the rest of this Gospel we 
must quietly, but rather unwilling- 
ly, leave our commentators strug- 
gling } in the toils, selecting only for 
a few observations the note adopted 
from Aveniahop Newcome on ch. 
xx. 28, “ Thomas answered, and 
said unto him, ¢ My Lord, ‘ond my 
God” The note is: These 
words are usually i 5 as a 
contession. Beza says that they are 
an exclamation: gq. d. ‘ My Lord! 
and my God! how great is thy 
power! Eph. i. 19, 20.’ Whitby’s 
Last Thoughts, 2d edit. p. 78. 
Newcome.’” Our chief complaint 
here is against the rg for 
misrepresenting Beza, whose note 
on the place is, “ eee | igitur verba 
que sequuntur non sunt tantum ad- 
mirantis Thome, ut hune locum 
eludebant Nestoriani, sed ipsum il- 
jum Jesum ut verum Deum ac Do- 
minum saum compellantis. Male 
igitur Vulg. interpretatur hunc loe- 
cum recto casu, Dominus meus et 
Deus meus: nec alius est locus in 
his libris expressior, de Christo ut 


vero Deo invocando. § Domine 
6 Kvc;@>. Vixclamatio est, rectis vo- 


cativi vice positis, ut supra, 19. 3.” 
We appeal to our readers, whether, 
had they formed their notion of 
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opinion solely from the 
words of Newcoine, they would have 
expected to find them such as they 


} 


are civen above. 


at Z Ls 


The primate has 
catghb at the word Exclamato, 
and deit it to be interred, that Beza 
thought as those do, who deny the 
divinity of our Saviour. We will 
not say, thata portion of untaithtul- 


ness Is the necessary concomitant of 
even an approach to the faith» of 


Unitarianism; but, certainly, this 
instance gives us too much ground 
to think so. We wish likewise to 
say a word or two on the publica- 
tion of Whitby, which is here 
brought lorward, It is well known, 
that the Teoseraus Poovridcs, or Last 
Thoughts, of Dr. Whitby, “ pub- 
lished,” as the title-page aflirms, 
“ by his express order,” has of late 
years been in great request. What 
name is responsible for the affirma- 
tio just Mentioned, or answers to 
the first person singular which gives 
a shert account of bim and his 
works, the Unitarians probably 
know better than ourselves. It ap- 
pears, however, that this sect consi- 
cer themselves as acquiring const- 
able support trom the posthumous 
recantation of this ci-derant Trin- 
tarian and opponent of the Soct- 
yians. For ourselves, we think that 
little credit conld be derived to any 
party trom such a publication. — it 
is just the preduction we should ex- 
pect trom a learned writer, who lived 
to the age of eighty-eight, and 


Potter on 1 siness to the last.’ 

In a person who, like him, had in 
vis better days known—tor he had 
used—the common answers to the 
Various sophistries of Arians, Soci- 
nians, Unitariaiis, it ts _—— L inere- 


dible that he 


. last adopt 
nd urge those self-same, beaten, re- 
ed soplistries, with all the detail, 


uintaithtulness, and ina- 


! 
should a 


j iportance, 
ity of a novice in One of the sects 
which emiploy them 3 and not recol- 
lect, that he had bimself, by antici- 
pation, completely demolished them. 
di proper way, ima writer Who hac 


* 


Whitby’s change of sentiment to 
justily amd establish, would have 
been, to ascend to the principles of 
interpretation, and in that field fight 
it out (—-he would have found them 
there ready to meet him—) with the 
adversaries whom he had made by 
his apostacy. But what have the 
Unitarians gained by this deserter ? 
His old belief still retained so great 
a share in his new, that he could vet 
press it as an inference, that “ Christ 
must be truly God,” the object of 
divine worship, and the possessor of 
divine authority, (p. 21, 22, second 
edition), And, at p. 123, he repels 
with indignation the charge of so 
comparatively inferior a defection 
from Christianity as Arianism. O! 
but, say the Unitarians, he was ina 
progress which tended to perfection, 

aud would eventually have brought 
him to it. What will they say re- 
specting the progress of the Socini- 
ans, W hen the ‘vy published their se- 

cond edition of the Recovian Cate- 
chism, which, every one knows, was 
much nearer to C heist ianity than the 
first?) What wiil they say concern- 
ing the same kind of progress dis- 
covered in the Confession of the 
Unitarians Transylvania, which 
was approved and confirmed by the 
emperors of Germany, at successive 
tunes, from 1686 to 1713: Unless 
indeed it be said, as there 1s some 
reason to fear it may, that they im- 
proved their faith at the expense of 
their honesty *. 

We must pass over the Acts of 
the Apostles, trusting te what we 
have already done as an antidote to 
the poison infused into that book 
hkewise by Unitarian improvement 
and correction. On the same ground 
we shall consider ourselves relieved 
from the necessity of being equally 
dijluse in our future animadversions. 

‘The following words of the Epistle 
to the Romans (1. 3, +) “ who was 
born of the race of David, accord- 
my to the flesh, but proved to be 
the Son of God by power, accord- 
ing to the Holy Spirit, through bis 


* Sce the end of Venema’s Becleosinstical 
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resurrection from the dead,” gives English scholar, who knows what 


our Commentators the trouble of fa- 
bricating an explanatory note, which 
tells us, that the Apostle “ could net 
mean” to countenance the notion of 
two natures in Christ; and that 
Christ is called the Son of Ged, 
. because this title is equivalent to 
that of Messiah, and was so under- 
stood by the Jews , a, OS having been 
first raised trom the dead to an im- 
mortal lite. It is our opinion, that 
this passage countenances pretty 
strongly the notion of two natures 
in Christ. We iene, likewise, that 
the title of the Son of God is merely 
equivalent to that of Messiah: it ts 
another and a more exalted title. 
The fallacy consists in this, that both 
characters were to be, were expect- 
ed to be, and were actually, united 
in one person. On precisely the 
same ground it might be affirmed, 
that Jesus of Nazareth and the Mes. 
siah, or the Son of Man and the Son 
ot God, were equivale: it titles. The 
object of the writers is evidently to 
lower the signification of the title, 
the Son of God, to that of the Mes- 
siah. This object they have like- 
wise attempted to further, by ob- 
serving, that believers are sons of 
God, as being partakers of the same 
inheritance. We may be permitted, 
however, in answer, to observe, that 
when our Saviour is called, or calis 
himself, the Son of God, the title is 
intended to express a relation to the 
Father peculiar to himself, an idea- 
tity and equality of nature with the 
Father, “and was so understood Ir 
the Jews,” w he said, that, by calling 
God his ow? ov) Father, he mac de 
insinnd ogee wes God. (John v.18) 
But this was a perverse interpreta- 
tion. If so, an equal censure w 


alk i 


attach to the chief of the apostles, 
who certainly designed no misrepre- 
sentation, when, using the corvela- 
tive expression, he wrote, “ He who 
spared not his own Son” (ide 213), 
&c. (Rom. vii. $2). The pore ri- 
ty of the relation expressed by the 
term is further evident, from the cir- 
cumstance that Christ alone is called 
the Son of God. No Greek, or even 





Lk nown ” 


the Italic characters in the common 
version mean, will adduce the last 
verse Of Luke iit. as an exception. 
Christ is indeed called the first-born 
from the dead ; but it would be de- 
plorable trifling to consider this as 
the ground, which ts ones ou¢ Out of 
many | prooOls, of his fi! lation. lie Was 
cated. and calle 
of God long before his dea th and ree 
surrection. — The 


himself, the Son 


princi p! e wu! pon 
which the whole of the J 1p ai le to 
the Romans, and indeed of the apo- 
stolic writings in geacral, is inter- 
preted, seems to be pretty accuralee 
ly that pr. Pay lor ; of which our 

sntiments, we s ippose, are weil 
eilia attempt against the 


} 


doctrine of the Atonement is mance 
in the note on ti. 22 eh 
ciently repelled by recurring to the 
text.— We will rust observe here an 
instance of the inaccuracy or inca- 
pacity of these interpreters. ‘They 
say, “the words o.% mwivzwe are omit- 
i - a teil ol ean fF A been 

tea in the Alexanarian | Alexan- 
drine}] and some other manuscripts, © 
&c. The marks of Griesbach tor 
this omissien are = A. Chrvs.in Jit. 
$. 8. et in Commmentar.:—that is, in 
plain English, the Alexandrine Ms., 
two ISS. homuies of Chrvsost 


C a ’ 
marked o an i s, On ihe ru stie Ty 
tne Romans, co,rated OV Ay! Leia, 
together with his Commentary on 
% 7 

the passage ;— : ese are 

© SGMOC Olek I i : 
are no more thiah GE tes A 
of Chrvsostom: as eS Ol eie- 


nientary rales of Griesoach, even in 


- 4 : ° 
. SU 2n2eFr — ise ‘4 Wwe . yu [ , ~ as 
> bs 
them: ** Wuetquot eDIM au Cangern 
s 


recensioneni persident testes iter se 


consentientes, pro uURICO NAVETI Gre 
| ‘> a) T) . 

+a? ? soar Tt. ry? my Pir 
bent. Novy. Lest. tom. l. I rO.e. 


IXNIX 
We cannot refuse our re saders the 
nete on iv. 25. “Christ was deliver- 
ed wp fc rour ottenc: $,n0t to bear the 

punishment of th 


. , , ’ , 
the anger of God, but to aboush the 


in, or to appease 


dispensatis 1 by which men were 
condemned as sinners, and to intro- 
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by which they should be justified 


and treated as righteous. Thus he 
rose tor their justification. (See Eph. 
1. }4—16).” It will require some 
acumen to understand well what is 
intended here; and when that is 
done, as much more will be wanted 
to discover what connection obtains 
between the supposed cause and ef- 
fect.—At the end of chap. v. the 
universality of the terms used is em- 
ployed to subvert the doctrine, that 
the blessings of the Gospel are con- 
fined to a part oniv ot the human 
race : yet, witlr surprising liberality, 
the authors refer to a passage of 
Scripture which explicitly states 
them to be so contined — | Cor. xv. 
22, 23.—Chap. vii. 3, obliges our 
eXpositors to express their embar- 
rassment in a remarkable manner 5 

and no less so, verse 34.—We knew 
what to expect at Ix.53; and ac- 
cordingly find the latter part of the 
Verse improved into this translation: 
‘*God, who is over all, be blessed 
for ever.” For the sake of the En- 
glish reader, so much fairness should 
have been exhibited, on the present 
occ sion, as to put the word “zs” in 
[talics ; for, unquestionably, there is 


no such word in the original. The 
Committee, however, as if thev 


somewhat distrusted their own Im- 
proved translation, have, in their 
nute, a corps de reserve of other cri- 
ticisin, by witch they hope to 


cour the weukness of the first. 


SuUC- 
But 
we think it imporiant to ascend, in 
same degree, to the sources of what 
we conceive to be the 
presentation which this 
dured. Arians, Socinians, and Unt- 
tarians, in general, have exposed the 
untaimness of which they are capa- 
ble more glaringly on this text than 
perhaps on any other hostile one in 
the Scripture. Both Wet- 
stein and Griesbach conde- 
scer ide d to admit the mere c ‘ure 
of wy 6 fer 4 ay, not only utterly 
destitute of all authority, but opp: sed 
by the highest*. ‘The formes of these 
critics has amassed a quautity of quo- 


oyoss misre- 
text has en- 


whoie 
have 


mmnyzeC 


* See ancther glaiing instance og Juln i. 1, 
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tation, from the Pseudo-Ignatius to 
Chrysostom, and some later Chris- 
tian writers, where the terms ert 
TavTwy OY ems Tact is applied to the 
Father exclusively. Griesbach has 
observed, that the word 4e@ is 
omitted once (seme/) in the editions 
of three fathers; aud that Chrysos- 
tom, in bis homily on this part of 
Scripture, bas o: nitted anv comment 
on the words * whois God over all.” 

Butin the text, he admits, and nother 
places, these words are found: “ sed in 
textu, et althi, leguntur tsta.” Gries- 
bach should have added, that the re- 
maining part of the passage is by 
that commentator applied to Clirist. 
Who would imagine, that all this 
was advanced by the first biblical 
critics in the face of the uniform 
evidence ot upwards of a hundred 
MSs., nine of which are written in 
uncial letters, and appear not one of 
them to be defective in this place ?— 
We now proceed to our own critics. 
We have nothing to say to Dr. 
Clarke, or Mr. Lindsey, whose trans- 
lation they ort rh but the obser- 
vation which follows requires some 
remark. ‘ In this sense,” say our 
Valleions: itis probable that the 
early Christian writers understood 
the words, who do not apply them 
to Christ, but pronounce it to be 
rashness and impiety to say that 
Christ was God over all. ” This is 
the result of Wetstein’s authorities, 
who has taken care to give but one 
side of the question. Now we first 
observe, that the objection to the 
giving this title to Christ, in such 
authors as expressed that objection, 
arose either from a tendency to what 
was afterwards or before known by 
the name of Arian doctrine, or from 
an opposition to Sabellian and allied 
ee or from both But our ex- 
positors speak without any Iimita- 
tion, sad atlirm, that the early Chris- 
tian writers do not apply the ascrip- 
tion before us to Christ. How um 
safe hee it to be guided by our own 
pre} s, and by the a ichor: ty of 
those who are under the same preju- 
dices! Here Wetstein, with a little 


adie 


improvement from their own zeal, 
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has led them into an assertion which 
is directly contrary to truth. We 
know not what names they may 
please to admit in thenumber of early 
Christian writers; what reverence 
they may feel, in the present case, 
for the antiquity and jntegrity of the 
spurious epistles of Ignatius, for the 
uneven Origen, or for the too-inter- 
ested Eusebius: but this we dare 
affirm, that, whatever be their cha- 
racter and authority, Irengeus, and 
Tertullian, and Cyprian, and Nova- 
tian, and Hilary, we might add Ori- 
gen, and choose to add Jerom, have 
all, expressly, and without variation 
among themselves or opposition 
from any other contemporary Chris- 
tian writer, both quoted this very 
passage, and applied it as a proof of 
the divinity of Christ. All these 
writers, except the iast, are adduced 
by Whitby, and we can answer for 
the correctness of the reference with 
one exception *, . gen may be 
excepted against, because we have 
his work on this part of Scrip- 
ture only in the translation of Rufi- 
nus, who abridged, and may have 
aken farther liberties. Jerom was 
prior to Chrysostcm, and a more 
learned commentator.—But let us 
proceed with the note, which de- 
Serves sifting. “ The word * God’ 
appears to ‘have been wanting in 
Chry sustom’s and some other ancient 
copies.” And suppose it were, is 
there not enough remaining, if ap- 
plied to Christ, ‘to prove his divini- 
ty ¢ But what do the Committee 
mean by some other Copies? Co- 
pies, of what? Of the New Testa- 
ment’ No. Of the fathers? Yes 
not of the MSs. even of these, of 
which they have no proof; but of 
two or three printed editions of au- 
thors, who contradict the omission 
in other parts of their works.—We 
* That the reader mey be able to turn 
prs ages ai ounce, If be choose, we 


+} ‘ —_ ene } nat » et ee 
Seka reiere ices, Gases Je “aal. 2 eee ‘in 
; : 


ss 
edit. it is c. xvi p. 205, col.1); 
os >. wiss ae 
iertul . Prax. ca pp. wu. and xv.;: Cyp 
adv, Jad i. "Ls il. c. vi; Novat. c. xiii. (Whitby 
- 7p at. Me, seein & a 
adds, Cc. XX. Dut this appears eV be & Ugs- 
e - Hilar. in Psa! +; 
-@80), Lliaf. li ps Oe CxXil. 
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next come to “the very plausible 
conjecture of Crellius, Slichtingius, 
Whitby, and Taylor, that the origi- 
nal reading was “Q; G instead of ¢ 
Wy. aoe! s would render the ¢limax 
complet , Qy x vichecin, 'Qv oF rae 
TELES, ‘Or X2i9Q, OQy i OG “-G-.” We 
hardly know which to sdrnine most, 
the vr ngrammatical ingennity of the 
Criticism, or the Unitarian fairness 
of representing it. What have these 
critics done with the two words zas 
and ef before wy 4 XsoicG? Are 
these expunged on the same conjec- 
tural authority ? Is it of no import- 
ance in the argument he the uni- 
formity of these supposed begin- 
nings ‘of new and consecutive sen- 
tenices, that the last but one has the 
wsettion of two words which com- 
pletely break that uniformity ? 
Again: doesnot the conjunction xa 
natarally determine the conciuding 
sentence? and, do not the words 
To “ara TarKx% seem to prepare for 
an antithesis, such a3, Upon the Tri- 
nitarian hypothesis, is afiurded by 
the conclusion of the passage? It 
isa a mortifying einployment to follow 
scholars, Christian scholars by pro- 
fession, throngh such obliquities : 
and we really wonder, that when 
they saw their w dy before them Gf 
they did) ), that it should never occur 
to them, as the more eligible proce- 
dure, to let the words and construc. 
tion stand, as ne must and wiil 
stand, and trust to tl € powers, we 
had almost said omni ipotence, of a 

style of criticism peculiarly their 
own. They had ialegaggea on John 
1. ], that Christ was a god: they 
need admit no more i re: tor Wet- 
stein has shewn, that he considers 
the want of a second article of im- 


ao 


7 


portance. Then the being “ over 
all” must signify, according to their 


usual mode of interpretation, all 
things in the Christian di ispensati on 3 
and the being « ble ssed for ever, 
particularly as the word bead, 
contrary to the usage when applied 
to the Father, 1s pe sthixed to the 
word god, must denote the perpetual 
sense of gratitude to be exercised by 
+R 
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Christians towards their benefactor, 
for delivering them from Jewish ce- 
remonies and Gentile superstitions. 

We notice, on | Cor. vi. 2, that 
the Committee have &dopted Mr. 
Vellowes’s view of the last judgment. 
We made some observations on it in 
our review of that gentleman’s last 
work.—In vil. 31, we think xala- 
Vowuevos IS properly translated by 
the expression * those that use. 
‘The Spanish version has the same, 
« Y los que usan deste mondo, como 
los que no usan.’—On xii. 11 cur 
commentators observe, ‘ Divine in- 
spiration is here personilied !” 

The note on 2 Cor. vy. 14, has al- 
ready been  suificiently tela 
Another, against the Atonement, 
ver. 21, blunders on the onticadt. 
tion of 1:.—We are content simply 
to contradict the assertion on vill. 9 ; 
and as to the crisicism which we ex- 
pected at the last verse of this 
Epistle, the Trinitarian benediction, 
we shall only remark on that part 
where the Committee discover their 
zeal against the personality of the 
Holy Spirit. “To pray for the par- 
ticipation of gifts and powers is in- 
telligible, but to pray for the parti- 
cipation of a person is absurd.” 
This ; is mere English criticism; for 
at the begi inning ‘of the First Epistle, 
chap. 1 9, the very same phrase is 
abplied to Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who, we trust, our Unitarians will 
not deny to be a person. 

da Gal. i. 4, “ who gave himself 
jor our sins,” these critics seem 
happy to be able to substitute the 
reading of weci for uzzs. ‘“* The ex- 
pression,” " sav they, ‘is very gene- 
ral.” General or not, rez; 4 


‘* = 6 


Z o lias 
is the expression, which, in the Sep- 


tnagint, is repeatedly and almost 
uniformly used in describing the sa- 
crifices for sin. It occurs no less 
than fourteen times in the two chap- 
ters principally devoted to that sub- 
ject, Levit. iv. and v. But have not 
our Unitarians rather unguardedly 

admitted some force in the preposi- 
tion urez’—In the last verse of this 
Epistle, the grace or favour of Christ 
is interpreted to be that of the Go. 


spel. These 


[Ocr. 


rational interpreters 
leave us to seek the reason in any 
thing but their own arbitary canons 
of criticism. 

On the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
our authors are followers of the 
worst and weakest part of Locke. 
On the latter part of the sixth chap- 
ter they observe: ‘“ The armour of 
God here described is wholly allego- 
rical; a plain proof that the persons 
against whom this armour is to be 
used are also figurative and allego- 
rical.” “ The persons against 
whom!” add, with equal reason, 
‘the persons by whom ;’ and then 
we shall have allegorical Ephesians, 
fighting with allegorical arms and 
armour, against allegorical enemies. 

We know what Unitarians must 
say on such passages as Philip. i. 5 
&e. 

We had fixed upon the Epistle to 
the Colossians for a more regular 
examination, and therefore shall 
omit it in its order. 

Nothing remarkable occurs, as we 
proceed, till we reach 2 Tim. in. 16, 
where the Unitarians make the 
apostle inform his readers, that “ all 
Scripture given by inspiration of 
God, is profitable” for various pur- 
poses. For the confutation of this 
not very original improvement, we 
refer to the “immediately preceding 
verse; to Middleton on the passage ; 
and to a professed Treatise on the 
subject, reviewed by us in an early 
period of our work, by Dr. Findlay. 
See Vol. for 1803, pp. 375, &c. 

The whole structure of the Epi- 
stle to the Hebrews is adverse to the 
Unitarian system. We omit a re- 
mark or two which might be made 
on the notes attached to the first 
chapter.—On ii. 17, the authors 
catch at the expression eg 70 iAa- 
cxuecjn: rag axaclias, and observe, 
that it signifies ‘ not to propitiate 


, 


God, but to propitiate the sins of 


the people.” And they attempt a 
« probable meaning,” which the reader 
may find in the work. TAwrxcua is 
not commonly used in the Septua- 
gint; and when it is with respect to 
sin, it signifies, that God is propi- 
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tious, on some account, to the sinner. 
The word appears to be used for 
etinacnoyas, which is very generally 
applied to the official acts of the 
priest. In Sirach this word occurs, 
with auachas, in the accusative, 
after it, in ‘the sense of atoning for. 
But perhaps in the text betore us 
the noun should be in the dative, 
as in the Alexandrine MS., in an- 
other valuable MS. (17) of the Alex- 


andrine recension, and in several of 


the fathers. At all events, the pro- 
bable meaning of the Unitarians is 
the last w hich the connection, or any 
argument whatever, but the neces- 
sity of a sect, will admit—On vii. 
27 is a strong note, in the opinion of 
the writers, against the Atonement, 
and to which, as such, several retro- 
Spective references are afterwards 
made. In this chapter a parallel is 
drawn between Melchisedec and 
Christ; and it begins with stating 
the former to have been witboct 
father, mother, or pedigree (record- 
ed, as our Unitarians are at liberty 
to add), having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life, and in this re- 
spect resembling the Son of God. 
Doubtless the resemblance is reci- 
procal ; and unless the pre-existence 
of the Son of God be allowed, half 
the resemblance fails. It was after 
this typical, or mystical order, that 
our Lord was consecrated a high 
priest, and not after that of Aaron. 
He needed not, therefore, as the 
high priests of the latter order, daily 
to offer up sacrifice, first for his own 
sins, and then for those of the peo- 
for this he did once for all, 
when he offered up himself. “ This 
he did,’ say our commentators, 
“2, e. otler up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins. But Christ in a moral 
sense was sinless.” This, we should 
have thought, would have been a 
reason why Christ could not otfer 
up a sacrifice for his own sins. 
‘These writers, however, improve it 
into an argument for lowering the 
meaning of sins to ceremonial ones. 
We are persuaded, that there is not 


the smatlest grammatical necessity 
tor interpreting the singular rere of 
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both members of the preceding 
sentence ; and that it refers to one 
antecedent, aud that the nearest, as 
well as the only one, to which it 
could refer. As for the analogy 
which they draw between Aaron’s 
and our Lord’s consecration to the 
priestly office, it is enough to ob- 
serve, that the sacred writer iS speak- 
ing of the dai’y sacrifices ; and that 
on the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons, no sacrifices were prescrib- 
ed or performed for the sins of the 
people. it be denied 
that Christ was fully consecrated to 
his office at his baptism ?—In the 
Same sense, these [mprovers pro- 
ceed to affirm, that Christ offered 
bimself for the sins of the peopie, 
to render them ceremonially holy. 
We had thoug rit, that for such puri- 
fication the Re of bulis and of 
goats was of itself sufficient: ain 
that the blood of the spotiess Son of 
God, as it was required, so was it 
etfectual, to cleanse the cons cience 
from dead works, and to obtain re- 
mission from those sins and i iniadi- 
ties which are in their own jature, 
and would otherwise actualiv be, 
the bar to salvation. liudeed, 
this note of the Unitarisn Con- 
mittee, with several otuers on Lis 
part of Scripture, convince us, that, 
provided they can cet rid of av ob- 
noxious meaning, tl Ley y are littl 


Besides, wiil 


+ 


cerned what meaning they sul 
or whether any at ail. 
On James ii. 24, we meet wit! 
the two Justifications of Dr. Taytor. 
1 Pet. iii. 19, 20, 
evidently upon the determination te 
evade the doctrine of our Saviour’s 
pre-existence, 
he first note on the First Epistle 
of St. John contains a most curious 
speaimen of Unitarian bigotry and 
presumption, Here the venerable 
Theophilus Lindsey and his able 
CO< udjutors, Jebb, Prie stley, W ake- 
ficid, and others, are discharded upon 
the reader in one body, 
rational expositors 
reformers of 


1s interpreted 


y, asthe only 
and the vreat 
Christian theology. 
We have seen what this extrava- 
cat encomium means; and we 
4K 2 
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think, that few of our readers will 
wish to draw sacred water out of 
these wells. —The latter part of the 
20:h verse of ch. v. these fair and 
enlightened critics have thought fit 
to translate, « ‘And we are in Him 
that is true, through his Son Jesus 
Christ.” We think the Improved 
Version has always taken especial 
care to begin the word Spirit with a 
small letter. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, it has here made the first 
letter of “ him” a capital. ‘The 
object is very evident. The au- 
thors knew that words are things, 
and probably inferred, that letters 
are so likewise. But what we prin- 
cipally meant to notice is, the trans- 
lating the preposition év by through. 
Upon what authority, and by what 
necessity, except an Unitarian one, 
obvious enough, this is done, the 
poor English reader is not informed. 
Qur critics dreaded the next verse, 
which, with an evident relation to 
what immediately precedes, affirms, 
« This is the true God, and everlast- 
ing life. My children, keep your- 
from idols.” 

We do not pretend to fix the pre- 
cise sense of Rev. xiv. 11; but are 
natished eh it contains no argu- 
inst the future endle “SS pu- 
ni ishmer nt cot the wicked. The same 
observation may apply to xx. 10, 
upon which our expositors have be- 
stowed a long, inconclusive note 
againstthe »same awful doctrine. They 
have, however, with a plain mis- 
giving, omied any opposition to 
the immediately succee ding descrip- 
tion of the ‘ade ment of the great 
day, where the “ heart- witherin; : 
doctrine, as indeed it should be to 
the wicked, makes a decisive ap- 
pearance. 

The Epistle to t! 


 iietie inne 
Cemands out 


+ a 
STIiyY<cs 


e Colossians now 

attention. We selected 
it for more regular examination, al- 
most ata venture; bemg directed to 
it chiefly as a short, and at the same 
time a very important, epistle. 

Jt opens with the common salu- 
tation; a thanksgiving to God for 
the faith of the Colossians ; and a 
prayer for their conti: juance and ad- 
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vancement in the spiritual lifé. Of 
this he represents it as an important 
part, that they should give thanks 
to the Father, “ who,’ St. Paul 
writes, hath made us fit to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light: and that hath de- 
livered us from the power of dark- 
ness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of his beloved Son.” From 
his introduction of the name of his 
Saviour, the apostle very naturally 
and judiciously falls into a veneral, 
extended, and very sublime descrip- 
tion of his person. Here, therefore, 
we may be expected to have some 
concern with the expositors under 
review. The apostle’s _ words con- 
coming Christ are: “ By whom 
e have redempti on, even the for- 
pr eness of our sins; and who is the 
image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of the whole creation : for by 
him all things were created that are 
in heaven, and that are on earth, vi- 
sible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions, or principali- 
ties or powers: ali these things were 
created by him and for him: and 
he is before all things, and by him 
all these things subsist.” This is the 
Improved Version, against which 
we have some objections, which will 
appear as,we proceed. Christ is 
here said to be the first-born of the 
whole creation. ‘That creation, say 
the Unitarian critics,-is “ that great 
change which was introduced into 
the moral world, and particularly 
into the relative situation of Jews 
and Gentiles, by the Spereration ‘A 
the GonRes This,” they add, ‘ 
often called creation,” and they Ss 
duce several passages to prove it; 
the worst of w hich 1s, that the same 
argument vil equally prove the 
ceount of the creation in the be- 
ginning of Genesis to be metapho- 
rical. But admitting the argument 
to hold in the present instance, the 


apostle will then be understood to 
declare, that Christ existed before 
his own work, and to appeal to this 
work as an evidence of the truth of 
« For by him all 
Important 


the delaration ; 
things were created.” 
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information truly! The translation 
in this place, not only of the Im- 
proved but of the received Version, 
we think improper, and snch as to 
favour the sense which the Unita- 
rian system would impose -upon it, 
«For by him all thines were created 
that are in heaven,” &c. ‘The origi- 
nal is, “Ov ev wily. yes +) Th WAVTA; 
TH EY TOiS GUOUYOLS x. T. A. ‘The repe- 
tition of the article sq bas a force 
which is willingly, we believe, sup- 
pressed by the Unitarian. We 
say willingly suppressed, because, as 
the reader may have perceived, this 
article is soon after twice expressed 
by the demonstrative and restrictive 
pronoun these: “ all these things.’ 
To us the words appear to have this. 
sense, and require this translation : 
“For by him were created all things, 
both those which are in heaven, and 
those which are on the earth,’ &c. 
As if the Apostle would prevent the 
natural doubt, that the heavens were 
created by our Lord. But our Im- 
provers have perhaps overshot them- 
selves in translating a second time 
all these things; for by turning to 
Griesbach, who ts never overlooked 
when he is Unitarian, they would 
find for the omission of this ra the 
powerful authority of D** EFG 
and Chrysostom. To which add, 
that C is defective in this place.— 
There is another part of the note on 
the passage under consideration 
which deserves some remark: <“ It 
is plain, from comparing ver, 15 and 
ver. 18, that Christ is called the first- 
born of the whole creation, because 
he is the first who was raised from 
the dead to an immortal life.” That 
1s, according to other writers, because 
the first-born from the dead means 
the being first raised from the dead 
to immortal life, therefore the first- 
born of the whole creation must mean 
the same thing. We will quote’ the 
verse containing the expression here 
adduced: it follows what we have 
already quoted. “ And he is the 
head of the body, the church: who 
is the chief, the first-born from the 
dead, that in all things he might be 


the first,” or rather, according to 
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our Own translation, “ have the pre- 
eminence.” And is it not the most 
natural sense of this passage, that 
Christ was the first-born from the 
dead, that, in that respect, as well as 
ofall other-—in all things,—he 
ight | have the priorit) vy? © For it 
pleased the Futher, thatin him should 
‘ll fuluess dwell.” Here we reject 
the Improved Version, evidently 
sug Festec | by the system, * For it 
has ple; ased the Father to inhabit alt 
fististie by him.” We can see nei- 
ther the sense nor the authority of 
such a translation.—The apostle 
proceeds: “ And, having made peace 
through his blood shed on the cross, 
that by him he would reconcile all 
things to himself: by him J say, 
whether they be things on earth, or 
things in heaven.” Now on these 
words we would ask, is not this the 
place where the dispensation of the 
Gospel founded by Christ is proper- 
ly described? And is it to be beliey- 
ed, that when, as upon the Unita- 
rian interpretation he did,’ he set 
out with this very description, he 
should formally and stemaly repeat 
it so few verses after?>—« And you, 
that were formerly aliens, and ene- 
mies in your mind by wicked works, 
yet he hath now reconciled by ps 
fleshly body, through his death, 
present you holy,” &c. The com- 
ment is: “ In their heathen state 
they were ceremonially and morally 
sinners. They are now ceremoni- 
ally reconciled, i.e. brought io the 
profession of C hr istianity, that they 
may be morally purified.” Ob- 
serve the en | separation between 
ceremonially and morally in the 
second sentence: “ Cereé monially 
reconciled, 1. e, brought to the pro- 
fession 2 Sg parage Is this in- 
tended as an equivalent definition of 
on wrought by Christ, 
aud so anxiously asserted. by the 
apostle? Or, since the reconcilia- 
tion, if any thing, was @ certaen ef- 
fect, was the profession of Christia- 
nity that certain effect, in the world 
at large, in particular individuals, in 
these Colossians? Was it a neces- 
sary consequence of Christ’s death 


the reconciitat 
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that they should profess faith in 
him?—'The apostle, after telling the 
Colossians, as became him, that 
their salvation depended upon their 
continuance in the faith, and mag- 
milying his office as a minister of 
the Gospel, mentions his. anxious 
desires and endeavours to bring men 
to the faith, particularly the Colos- 
sians and mapa TS, that, with other 
yraces, they cht attain * to the 
knowledge a the mystery of God ; 

in which, are hidden all the retails 
ef wisdom and knowledge.’ After 

the word God, there follows, in the 
conunen version, “and of the Father, 
and of Christ.’ There js an uncom- 
mion variation of the MSS. on this 
part of the text: but most of them 
retain the name of Christ in some 
form. ‘The Unitarian commentators 
were interested in expunging it, that 
the relative immediately following 
might not refer to Christ. Our 
éransiators acted with more fairness 
in putting “ wherein” in the mar- 
yin.——After guarding the Colossians 
against the deceitfulness of false 
teachers, and particularly of false 
philosophy, which has no respect to 
Christ, he adds, “ for in him dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Deity bo- 
dily.’ There is an endeavour to 
evade the force of this declaration 
by refering to Eph. it. 19 as paral- 
Jel with respect to Christians. The 
scholar wil compare the originals, 
and see through the fallacy. The 
word “« bodily” has genei -ally been 

interpreted sub :stantially, In Oppo- 
sition toa shadow: an interpretation, 
which, so far, is even justitied by the 
note which the Unitarians have 
adopted frem Peirce.—The apostle 
then proceeds to state, In very ex- 
alted terms, the benefits ntipee to 
behevers from the cross Christ, 
who, baving spoiled stiacipalities 
and powers, made a shew of them 
openly, and triumphed over them 
by the cross. The.critics with 
whom we are now dealing, can 
think of nothing here but the Mo- 
gic jngtits stion and the Levitical 
priesthood. ‘They quite overlook the 
boil, 14.— 


very parallel passage, Ele 


The rest of the second chapter con- 
tains a dehortation from Judaising 
scrupulosities. ‘The third commences 
a sublime exhortation to heavenly- 


mindedness, to the mortification of 


corrupt nature, and to the possession 
of a new and holy nature ;—a state in 
which no distinction of rank or na- 
tion any longer exists, but where 
Christ is all and in all. So our 
translation. ‘The Unitarian strives 
to evade the sense, by rendering, 
“ Christ is all things, and that among 
all.’—The apostle having then re- 
commended Jove and forbearance to 
Christians, after 
their Saviour, adds, “ And Jet the 
peace of Christ preside in your 
hearts,” &c. ‘The reading of 
« Christ” is supported by the high- 
est authority, and conveys a most 
important meaning. ‘The Unitarians 
Say it is peace between Jew and Gen- 
tile: but there is another peace, 10 
which Jew and Gentile together are 
only one of the parties. —The apostle 
proceeds in his exhortations to mutual 
admonition, and to the relative du- 
ties. In inculcating that of servants 
to masters, he writes, “ and whatso- 
ever ye do, perform it heartily, as to 
the Lord, and not to men; knowing 
that from the Lord ye will receive 
the reward of the inheritance : [for] 
ye serve Christ as your Lord.” There 
is something apparently very disin- 
genuous in this attempt, by. the in- 
sertion of the words in Italics, to di- 
vert the reader from identifying 
Christ with the Lord mentioned 
twice so shortly before, and here 
immediately united with his name.— 
An exhortation to prayer, and vari- 
ous salutations, close this important 
Iipistle. 

It will have been observed, that 
we have taken no notice of those ce- 
lebrated passages, Acts xx. 28, 
1 Tim. i. 16, and | John v.7, 8; 
and it will be anticipated, by most 
of our readers, that we acquiesce 1n 
the statement respecting them of a 
valuable correspondent in our pre- 
sent volume. We will never be- 
come false witnesses for God, But 
if the extensive and successful re- 
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searches in modern biblical criticism 
have deprived our cause of these in- 
stances of support, they have con- 
firmed the remain‘ng evidences with 
an adamantine force. In the gram- 
matical department, indeed, the di- 
vinity of our Saviour has acquired a 
positive accession of evidence, in 
what, after severe scrutiny, has been 
proved to be the re ee render- 
ing of Eph. v. 5, Tite i .)3, and 2 Pet. 
i. 1. We insist sdb these in par- 
ticular, because they have the ap- 
probation of so well qualified a judge 
on the subject as Mr. Middleton, in 
his late valuable work on the Greek 
Article. Nay, even the Improved 
Version has ‘been compelled to add 
some fresh support to this doctrine 
in the reading already noticed of 
Col. iii. 155; in those likewise of 
Acts xvi. 7—* the Spt ivit of Jesus ;” 
of Rom. xv. 29 — “the blessing of 
Christ;” of Eph. v.2i— “ the fear 
of Christ;” and of 2 Thes. 1. $ — 
‘© whom the Lord Jesus wiil con- 
sume *.” When we consider the 
bigotted ferocity with which Mr. 
Sharp’ s work on the Definitive ical 
ticle was attacked, and the stubbor 
uniformity with which any and eve- 
ry argu ument on this side of the 
question is resisted by the Unita- 
rians, and that upon grounds evi- 
dently independent of the merits of 
the cause ; and when with this sp sie 
rit and conduct we contrast the dig- 
nified submission to apparent truth, 
with which the Trinitarians in gene- 
ral have consented to surrender the 
passages above referred to, we feel 
ourselves obliged to draw a compa- 
rison between the candour of the 
one party and of the other, much to 
the discredit of the Unitarians +. 
We wish to observe, what the 
more acute of our readers must have 
perceived and allowed for, that our 


* These places have been noticed by the 
Eclectic Review. 

t The Trinitarians might, but they refuse 
to, catch at such readings as are found in 
John xviii. 32, and six. 40; in the first 
uncial MS. and others have * Goa” for 
* in the second, the Alcxandiing 
has the same reading. 
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particular province in this review, 
and . more especially our limits, 
obliged us to forbear entering at 
any jength, much less the due length, 
into the positive evidences for the 
doctrines which we tound atiacked. 
Bat, in order to form a just estimate 
of \he argument, this is very neces 
sary to be borne in mind. It is like- 
wise important to remark, that, ex- 
tended as the Unitarian attack bas 
been upon what we confidently 
esteem scriptural truth, there are 
many points of impregnable strength, 
which the assailants have thought 
proper to leave in perfect quictness, 
Upon the whole, we consider the 
present work as reflecting little cie- 
dit, in any respect, either upon the 
society which sanctions, or the de- 
legates who have executed it. It is 
as purely, exclusively, and unblush- 
ingly, a sectarian or party publica- 
tion, as any that we remember lately 
to have seen. Neither is it, in any 
degree, free from that infirmity of 
party, which regards ends more than 
means.—In a literary view, we are 
likewise constrained to consider it 
as possessing very inferior preten- 
sions. Improved the present ver- 
sion could hardly fail to be, in par- 
ticular passages, even if the writers 
did nothing more than clesely tran- 
scribe some of the many modera 
translations. But with as moderate 
improve ents as are consistent with 
their present advantages, they have 
been guilty of deteriorations and 
corruptions which no disadvantages 
could excuse. With respect to the 
motive of P this publication, separate 
trom that of advancing a party, we 
are really at some loss. The authors 
discover themselves to be the zea- 
lous opponents of the eternity of 
future punishment, and as zealous 
assertors of universal restitution. 
Upon this scheme, the wicked have 
but litle to fear: they cannot tail 
‘ happiness at last. Why, then, 
may not things take their course? 
and where is either the value ot the 
Gospel in itself, or the advantage of 
publishing it? We put these ques. 
tluns in the face of a aatural reply, 
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because we have never 
(Committee guilty of making the 
punishment of the wicked, though 
temporary and while it lasts, any 


found our 


thing very formidable. Their cha- 
ritable office has always been to 
soften; to put to fout the alarm- 
ists; and to persuade men that all is 
right, or not very wrong. In short, 
the main object of the Improved 
Version and Corrected Text seems 
to be, to disprove the Divinity of 
the Son of God—the personal exist- 
ence of the Holy Spirit—the wrath 


of God against sin-—the existence of 


Satan—the reality of demoniacal in- 
fluence—the miraculous cunception 
of Jesus—the atonement made for 
sin by his death—and the eternal 
punishment of the wicked. 

The Unitarians have of late dis- 
covered, and still continue to disco- 
ver, adegree of geal, which in themis 
rather uncommon *. ‘They have had 
recourse to some methods of dissemi- 
nating their peculiar dogmas, which 
they have been usually understood 
to despise. ‘The attempt and ap- 
pearance are rather grotesque. <Ar- 
vent spirits and hemlock are not 
more opposite in their medicinal 
qualities, than religious zeal and 
Unitarianism. There is, indeed, a 
zeal compatible with this sect; but 
it is all of the @ntz description. In 
this respect we deprecate their zeal, 
and apprehend that it may become 
popular even among the lower orders, 
and ripen into persecution, under fa- 
your of the common hostility of our 
nature to real religion. But if they 
attempt the propagation of a zeal 
more properly, although indefinite- 
ly, religious, we suspect that in the 
very same proportion they will be 
undermining their own system. 
Unitarianism is a house of ice, sim- 
ple, beautiful, transparent; nothing 


C ' 1 cull 
See, emong others, a popular sermon on 
“-:he Simplicuyv of the Christian Doctrine, 


preached at Dudley, July 19, 1808, betore 


. jar i Ct Soc iely, hy Job n Ken- 
tikh 7 with a motio from Dr. lorGa.~ See 
partiiculariv p. 34, to the end; and, for a 
sanguine exncumium on the leproved Ver- 


[Ocr. 


hid, no mystery. If, for the purpose 
of rendering it more habitable, a 

fire be introduced, the consequence 
will be, either that the neighbouring 
parts of the fabric will melt and 


quench the fire, or that the fire, if 


powertul enough, will dissolve and 
reduce to ruins the fabric. In the 
latter case—the less frequent one, 
we fear—the Unitarians will be pre- 
paring apostates from their own 
cause, and converts for real Christi- 
anity. Asa sect, it will never be- 
come popular: Unitarianism in the 
church, is much what Sadduceism 
was in the synagogue: its profes- 
sors are generally composed of the 
rich, of ‘those who have their por- 
tion in this life, and would moderate, 
both in themselves and in others, the 
hope and desire of another. The 
multitude will have either a sub- 
Stantial religion or none. 

It may be of importance to pre- 
sent.to our readers, in a few words, 
some of the canons of Unitarian in- 
terpretation. The first is, to offer a 
part of the truth for the whole truth. 
W hat is said ts true: the suppressed 
part of the truth, which may be, and 
often is, the most important part, 
never comes into the mind of the 
inattentive reader, and indeed suf- 
fers the effect of a negation, not 
only from the omission, but from 
the credit for telling the whole 
truth which the telling a part has 
acquired ; and thus Truth is cor- 
rupted to betray herself. Instances 
of this will appear in all that the 
Unitarians say of the object of 
Christ’s death: “ it was a testimony 
to his mission, an example of forti- 
tude.” So it was. And there they 
generally leave the matter.— Another 
canon is, either to assert what is li- 
teral to be metaphorical, or to make 
what is metaphorical mean any- 
thing or nothing. All the declara- 
tions which express Christ’s coming 
down from heaven are, by this mean, 


converted into simple assertions of 


his divine mission.— The third is, to 


discover uncommon meanings of 


words, and to apply those meanings 
to any case where the Unitarian 
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system requires a deviation from the 
ordinary sense, ‘This has been no- 
toriously done with respect to the 
doctrine of fature punishment, and, 
we believe, with respect to every 
one of the peculiar doctrines of the 
sect. A Lexicon of Singular and 
Rare Senses would be a treasure 
to an Unitarian.—If, to the powers 
imparted by these canons, we add 
the extensive ones of expunging and 
altering on a very liberal scale, we 
shall be tempted to believe, that re 
has been tong the desideratum of 
philosophy has been discovered in 
divinity, and that the Unitarians are 
in possession of that precious and 
powerful substance, which will com- 
mute the most obstinate and unpro- 
mising portions of Scripture into 
Unitarian gold. 

We had thought, before we left 
this review, of saying somethiog re- 
specting a new authorised version, 
We are fully sensihie of the general 
excellence of the present: but two 
centuries have furnished extensive 
materials for improvement; and no- 
thing like so long an interval has 
elapsed between the different trans- 
lations, from the time of the Refor- 
mation to the last. The exertions 
of the Bible Society render this an 
important question. Certainly less 
evils are to be borne, in the prospect 
of greater on a change: but this 
principle may be carried to a hurt- 
ful excess. But not to commit our 
bark to a fresh and wide sea, after 
having performed a tole rably tedi- 
ous voyage, and being just within 
sight of port, we shall “conclude by 
expressing our hope, that, whenever 
it shall be thought adviseable by 
those in authority to prepare a new, 
and, we trust, an improved version, 
the work will not be systematically 
and exclusively devoted to the sup- 
port of ‘Trinitarian and other ortho- 
dox principles; that it will not at- 
tempt to decoy those of other prin- 
ciples by the HM posing display of 
the names of disse nters on the title- 
page ; that it will not make Serip- 
ture the vehicle for drawing in tri- 
uinph some of the popular ‘church- 
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men of the day; and that, wherever 


an opportunity is presented and 
taken of delivering an opinion, as- 


sertion will not be substituted for 


proof, nor palpable sophistry for le- 
yitimate deduction. 


re 


Sermons principally designed to iillus- 
trate and enforce Christian Mora- 
lity. By the Rev. Tuomas Gis- 
porNE, M.A. 8vo. London: Ca- 
dell and Davies. 1809. 


Ir does not appear, that in the 
ancient world there was any at- 
tempt to inculcate the principles or 
precepts of heathenism by preaching. 
The lectures of the dith oaeae A ol 
of philosophy to their pupils, though 
1ature, aDe@ 
proach inno deuree to the modern 
notion of sermons. They were in 
no sense popular addresses, but were 
whispered only to the initiated, and 
were intelligible exclusively to scho- 
lars. So far were they from teach- 
ing the popular or exoteric system, 
that they were ordinarily des igned 
to erect the philosophic or esoteric 
faith upon the ruins of that of the 
people. Nor indeed, when the cir- 
cumstances of the heathen world are 
considered, can it be a matter of 
surprise that there were no popular 
addresses which corresponded to our 

sermons. 

In the first place, it is only a dis- 
tinct notion of the immortality of 
the soul, and its destination to future 
happiness or misery, which can give 
the multitude any Magortange in th 
eye of a teacher. The Mohamme- 
dans, who are said to believe that 
women have no souls, treat them 
with the most cruel indignity. The 
conduct of the Greeks to th ‘ir stav es, 
and particularly to the Helots, origi- 
nating in a like persuasion, or at 
least in mdistinct views of their fu- 
ture existence, was still more 2 
grading. Little, then, could it be 
expec ted, that, under such a sy Ring 
the learned would concern them- 
selves much with the popular faith. 

Again; every system of ancient 
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philosophy stood, not upon Divine 
authority, but upon the authority of 
human reason. Every position, 
therefore, was to be investigated 
before it could be received. Every 
thing was abstract and speculative. 
But the multitude are, for the most 
part, incapable of reasoning and 
speculation, and consequently of 
discerning the foundation of the 
systems of plulosophy which then 
prevailed; and therefore the philo- 
sophers neglected to address them. 

The same want of Divine autho- 
rity ailected the heathen teacher and 
his auditors in another way. If the 
mob could not receive a system by 
the way of reasoning, they could 
receive it only on the ¢pse dixit of a 
philosopher. But whose authority 
were they to admit? Why should 
the word of one philosopher be pre- 
ferred to another? Had all philoso- 
phers, then, proposed their systems 
to the people, there must have en- 
sued one of these two results; a ge- 
neral and dangerous diversity of 
Faith, or, what is more probable, an 
universal infidelity or rejection of 
every faith. None but those de- 
prived of the sanction of Scripture 
can properly estimate the import- 
ance, in popular addresses, of those 
simple words—‘“ Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

Lastly : the heathen philosophers 
could ‘May their syste only by 
temporal motives. ‘They could not 
invigorate the patience, or fire the 
neers or stimulate the hopes, or 
touch the conscience of their hearers, 
by disp} jaying the awful prospects 
of eternity. And if now even ar- 
euments founded upon the sublime 
views of a future state are often 
found insufficient to recommend re- 
ligion and morality, what hopes could 


they have of ‘toneing the attention 
of the multitude ? 

Such, then, being the circum- 
stances of the heathens, itis no won- 
der that every spe cles of popular ad- 
Cress 1 ut pe 1 relig iOUsS OF inoral topic | 
should be rare among them. Nor, 
on the contrary, consid ring the 


circumstances of the church of 
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Christ, is it a matter of surprise that 
popular addresses, or sermons, should 
be a chosen instrument in the hands 
of a Christian minister. Our asto- 
nishment on reviewing the nature of 
Christianity, the state of the nations 
by which her faith is embraced, the 
condition of the men by whom 
her functions are administered, is 
this, that the productions of the 
Christian pulpit do not rival or 
transcend those flights of eloquence, 

upon other topics, which in ancient 
days agitated and amazed the au- 
dience; whichat one crisis erected a 
barrier to the ambition of Philip, 
and at another upheld the fortunes 
of sinking Rome. At the present 
period, the simple question, “ what 
shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” attaches infinite veins to the 
meanest individual of the commu- 
nity. The blood is no longer a 
little red fluid; the body no longer 
mere dust and ashes ; life no longer 
an useless vapour ;—but the Chris- 
tian preacher contemplates all these 
things in their intimate alliance with 
an immortal soul, and an eternal ex- 
istence. The mere infant acquires 
colossal magnitude in his eyes; 
and the beggar on the dung-hill is 
regarded as ‘the destined heir of im- 
mortality. And, as the number of 
his auditors is thus multiplied, and 
their importance increased ; so, also, 
are his means of instruction advanc- 
ed. With him, there is no balancing 
of conflicting authorities, for he 1s 
the a ambassad or of God. With him, 
there is no necessity for urging only 
temporal motives: eternity is thrown 
open to supply him with weapons 
for his spiritual warfare. Like Ar- 
chimedes, the heathen teacher want- 

ed another world on which to erect 
his machinery before he ceuld affect 
this: on the Christian this other 
world is bestowed ; ground is given 
where the moral machi inery may be 
elevated and set to work. 

To the advantages thus furnished 
by the genius of C ‘hristianity, should 
be added those which arise out of 
the state of the countries in which 
this faith is preached, aud the con- 
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dition of the preachers, Christianity 
is now taught in the most civilized 
countries of the world, and in general 
by the most cultivated members of 
the several communities by which it 
is embraced. What circumstances, 
then, are wanting to advance pulpit 
oratory beyond every competitor: 
C ‘onsidering the nature of the plant, 
the soil into which it is introduced, 
the hands by which itis watered,what 
further advantages can be necessary 
toits indefinite growth and produce ? 
—Yet still we are bold to say, that, 
with very few exceptions, the pro- 
ductions of the pulpit not only do 
not answer to the archetypes of ideal 
excellence in the mind, but do not 
rise to a level with the productions 
and labours in other fields. To in- 
vestigate all the causes of this defi- 
ciency, is an enterprize in which we 
have not courage to embark. Nor 
have we the presumption to conceive 
ourselves capable of discerning and 
applying a sufficient remedy. We 
shall not, however, render an unim- 
portant service to society, if we 
prove that this deficiency actually 
exists, and specify some of the par- 
ticulars in which it prevails. And 
as, in a former volume, we have 
amply criticised the sermons of the 
respectable author now before us, 
we have the less hesitation in dedi- 
cating the present review to this ge- 
neral purpose; designing, however, 
to use the present volume in exem- 
plification of several principles in 
sermon-writing which we are desi- 
rous of establishing. ° 

It is impossible for us, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to enter into the his- 
tory of preaching in this country, or 
to carry back our critique to the age 
of the Restoration—though such an 
Inquiry would be highly profitable 
and interesting ;—but our limits will 
oblige us to coukine our investiga- 
tion to modern divinity. Nor here 
shall we stop to expose a very ge- 
neral error among the divines in this 
country, that of delivering cold phi- 
losophical essays. This has exposed 
them to the censure of the most dis- 
tinguished clerical critics in Europe, 





and has often met in our pages with 
the reprehension it appears to us so 
strongly to deserve. Our design is 
at present to venture into a somewhat 
newer field of criticism, and to shew 
the defects which are frequently to 
be observed in sermons of a different 
description—il sermons, we mean, 
which shew the preacher to be 
anxious faithfully to discharge his 
sacred trust, and to save the souls of 
his flock. 

One of the first errors we shall 
notice, is that of appropriating the 
pulpit to the exclusive statement 
and re-statement of a few chosen 
doctrines of Christianity—such, for 


instance, as the general doctrine of 
‘conversion, or that of justification 


by faith. There are, we apprehend, 
several sources of this error. In the 
first place, we conceive it may be in 
part impute ‘d to that indojence ot the 
human mind, by which it shrinks 
from the investigation of more sub- 
jects than appear to be absolutely 
necessary for the discharge of the 
ordinary and essential functions of 
our stations. ‘The injunction ‘be 
not slothful in business, br: at fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord,” would 
be profitably inscribed upon the 
walls of every apartment ; and upon 
none more so, than of those which 
are consecrated to the study of divi- 
nity .—But the main cause we con- 
ceive to lie in another infirmity of 
the mind. Men are very apt to sup- 
pose that the exact opposite to wrong 
is right; that correctness Is to be 
measured by the extent of our de- 
Viation from. the line of conduct, or 
thinking, which those pursue whom 
we may deem it our duty to oppose— 
‘In vitium ducit cul pac fuga, si 
caret arte.”—Now itis notorious that 
there formerly were, and we fear still 
are, in the established church, many 
clergymen who either deny, or 
dilute, or too much forget, in their 
public ministration of religion, some 
ot the fundamental and most essen- 
tial topics of Chri istian Instruction. 
Those, on the contrary, who con- 
demn such a dereliction of clerical 
duty, will be too apt to conceive it 
4352 
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Such are 
this error: 


some of the sources of 
and the consequences 
are such as might be anticipated. 
Such sermons, indeed, supply us 
with much which their adversaries, 


past or present, neglect; but still 
they are very delective. They 


somewhat resemble the collections of 
antiquaries, which contain and pre- 
all that is rare, but little 
that is in daily use. They area 
sort of ex- “parte pleading for peculiar 
portions of the Christian system. 
The preachers themselves stand for- 
ward, not so much as the accredited 
champions of the whole Christian 
territory, but as partizans intrusted 
with the defence of some single 
though important post. Themselves 
deficient, their followers are not 
likely to be more complete. Their 
adherents, instead of labouring to 


serve 


bring their religion to the variety of 


tests proposed in Scripture, confine 
their-attention to one or two: in- 
stead of measuring their religious 
pretensions tipon the grand meridi an 
of Christianity, they are apt to mea- 
sure them upon the petty scale of their 
own work-shop. In consequence of 
is not sufficiently rare to find 
them deeming accuracy on a few 
points a sufficient apology for inat- 
tention to many others. 

Now it is with hich satisfaction 
we contrast the w ritings of the au- 
thor before us, with the persons to 
whom we have referred. Inthe vo- 
lume now under review, we per- 
ceive an equal reverence for every 


this, if 


page of Scripture. Whilst some, 
who have assisted in digging up 
Christianity from the ruins” with 
which the clergy of the Restoration 
had almost covered her, have pre- 


sented us too often with little more 
than a mutilated fgnre of our reili- 
gron, with an arm or instead of 
tie whole body, this author shews a 
constant solicitude to display her 
integral form and essence as she 
came from the hands of the Divine 
Artilicer. 


leg 


Closely allied to the error of 
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their exclusive business to state and 
detend these doctrines. 





f Oct. 
stating but a limited number of doc- 
trines, is that of stating these doc- 
trines imperfectly. doctrine is 
preached impertectly, when we are 
taught the mecessity of holding a 
doctrine without the effects of hold- 
ing it; as, for instance, 
sity of regeneration, 
practical consequences. We have 
more than once adverted to the 
common error of men mistaking a 
belief in a particular truth, for an 
experimental acquaintance with the 
influence of this truth upon their 
own souls. Now, whoever casis his 
eye around him, will be frequently 
shocked with the spectacle of firm 
believers in the necessity of peni- 
tence, who carry about with them 
no evidence of self-abasement ; ; with 
the spectacle of men insisting upon 
the necessity of “ old things pass- 
ing away,” in whom plainly very 
little j is become new. 

This error, like the last, is partly, we 
conceive, the work of indolence, and 
partly, as before, the fruit of a de- 
termined hostility to the whole plan 
of those who adopt a different view 
of religion. One school in divinity 
is accustomed to dwell strongly upon 
the overt act, without touching upon 
the principle trom which the act a- 
rises. The error to which we have now 
adverted, on the contrary, is that of 
insisting upon the principle, without 
sufficiently dwelling upon the act 
im which it Now, without 
endeavouring to ascertain which of 
these two errors is the greater, it is 
sufficient to say that both are errors; 
that both depart from the model of 
Scripture; that both tend to the 
most muschievous results. <As a 
proof that the species of divinity we 
are combating deviates from the 
scriptural model, let the style and 
manner of tmstruction adopted by 
Christ himself be considered. Does 
he desire to teach humility? He ts 
not contented with a laboured dis- 
sertation on the vastness of God, the 
meanness of man, and the conse- 
quent duty of sell-abasement; but 
he rises and girds himselt, and 


the neces- 
without its 


issues. 


washes the feet of his disciples, 
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Does he teach his disciples charity ? 
He does it by the instance of a poor 
widow Casting in two mites into the 
treasury. lu these and similar in- 
stances, every thing has an eye to 
practice: he is not satisfied to esta- 
blish the necessity of the feeling, 
but to point to the practical con- 
sequences of it. He plainly desires, 
not only that men should hear of the 
humility and charity of his disci- 
ples, but that they should see and teel 
them. He requires these virtues, 
not only to be exercised behind the 
scenes, and in the secret and mys- 
terious transactions of the soul with 
God; but to be exhibited upon the 
stage of life—in the sight of men, 
and with a view to their benefit. 
Now we do not by any means de- 
sign to have it understood that this 
fault proceeds from an inditicrence 
to morality, or from any intention 
that the principle should be receiy- 
ed without an application of it to 
the business of lite. Far from it: 
we attribute it to an erroneous idea, 
which some entertain, that if faith 
be preached, workswill follow; that 
if the foundation be placed, the su- 
perstructure will be erected; that 
if they take care of the principles, 
God, or the principles themseives, 
or the hearts and dispositions of 
men, will take care of the conduct 
Here again the author under re- 
view demands our warm commen- 
dation. His plan obviously is, to 
trust no points of reilgion, whether 
doctrinal or practical, to the purity 
and activity of failenman. Tle con- 
ceives him as lable, or nearly as 
hable, to hold an unproductive, as 
an heretical, faith; as likely to mis- 
take the fruit as the soil. In the 
volume betore us, not only is the 
necessity of regeneration maintained, 
but the regenerate man is painted im 
every variety of attitude and em- 
ployment. His temper, manners, 
dispositions, are dissected and ana- 
tomized tor the use of the Chris- 
tian student We are not pre- 
sented, according to the manner ot 
some artists, with an indistinct mass, 
Which ouly an artist cam discern to 
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be a Man ; but, with the studious 
diligence nell curious exactness ot 
the Flemish school, ever y shade and 
hair is marked; so that the unini- 
tiated spectator may al once recog- 
nize the peculiar features of the 
children of God—* Vera Zacessu pa- 
tuit Dea.” 

A third error, with which some 
preachers are chargeable, is that of 
stating doctrines w itheut their proper 
guards and qualitications. Tis error 
differs but little from that charged 
by Lord Bacon upon some writers 
of his own time, ‘ of forgetting there 
were sius on the right hand, as well 
as the left.” Nor is this remark- 
able. The error of many well- 
aicaning men Consists, not in mam- 
taining ‘bad principles, but in push- 
ing good ones to excess: “ Maxima 
pars vatum—decipimur specie rec- 
ti*. And to what results may this 
not lead? Right sometimes ceases 
to be right, when practised under pe- 
culiar circumstances; as an attend- 
ance upon “ farms” and “ merchan- 
dise” became wrong, when the in- 
vitation was Sent to the ‘ great sup- 
per.” A general duty, also, may 
sometimes be s superseded by a par- 
ticular duty: ‘The poor ye have 
always with you, but me ye have 
not always.” Harmony and _ pro- 
portion, also, are not more essential 
to personal beauty, than to moral. 
Good men, however, are sometimes 
apt to leap over these considerations. 
‘Loo eager to extend a particular 
Virtue to ifs utmost limits, they pash 
it be syond t them. With perspicacity 
enough to distinguish right from 
wrong, they are yet too dim-sighted 
to peneirae the fine sbades by 
which they sometimes approximate. 
The difficulty of such discrimination 
is their best apology : : but, still, it 
is no apology for not making the 
attempt. Lnglishmen in particular 
have been taught, by a succession of 
vast and awful experiments, that the 
best principles may be made tn- 
strumental to the most terrifie con- 
jt would be difficult, for 


se quences, 


* Vatum may mean prophets and saints 
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instance, to detect the doctrinal 
errors of the first puritans; but the 
crimes of the last subverted the 
throne and deluged the land with 
blood. It would be equally diffi- 
cult to blame the design of those 
divines, who at the Restoration con- 
spired to bring reason to the aid of 
theology; to expel pedantry, spe- 
culation, and enthusiasm, by the in- 
troduction of good taste, practice, 
and rational piety. But the result 
was as described by the calm Bi- 
shop Butler: speaking of his own 
times, We are got,” says he, 
«‘ into the opposite extreme, under 
the notion of a reasonable religion, 
so very reasonable as to have no- 
thing to do with the heart and affec- 
tions.’ Indeed, such was the influ- 


ence of this intended regeneration of 


the race of preachers, that the fires 
of the altar were almost extinguish- 
ed; the love of God appeared to be 
almost extinct in the land; every 
man laid his hand upon the ark with 
unhallowed indifference; and, as by 
some e torpedo- -touch, seal, and every 
religious atfection, ietand to be pa- 
ralyzed —* ‘Tote requierunt mar- 
more gentes*.’ Now, experiments 
conducted upon so large a scale, and 
issuing in such eanainlinan results, 
should teach us caution in the state- 
ment of doctrines, and in the deve- 
lopement of systems; and lead us to 
the conclusion, that there may be little 
to choose between unsound principles 
carefully guarded, and good princi- 
ples when unqualified and unre- 
strained by those limitations which 
the Scriptures furnish.—Our author 
in this respect also supplies a model 
to his countrymen. His own senti- 
ments are stated here, and indeed 
every where, with modesty and re- 
serve. He is obviously aware, that 
truth does not he in extremes; that, 
nevertheless, the human mind de- 
lights in them; and, therefore, he is 
not less anxious to bridle men in a 
good path, than deter them from a 
bad one. 

Another error of preachers, which, 
though not as frequent as those 

* Lucan, 


[Ocr, 


which have been stated, but which 
yet sufficiently prevails to demand 
notice, is that of establishing certain 
principles upon the review of parti- 
cular characters in Scripture; and 
in most instances inferring the con- 
clusion, not from a combined view 
of many cases, but from a microsco- 
pic view of one. ‘The way of rea- 
soning from facts to principles is the 
great "discov ery of Bacon, and is the 
key to all the further discoveries of 
Newton. But if men, in their at- 
tachment to this rule, instead of rea- 
soning from many facts reason from 
one, there i is perhaps no way to er- 
ror more certain and expeditious, 
Now, not to say that this way of 
reasoning is less favourable to mo- 
rals and religion than to philosophy, 


it has been notoriously the habit of 


men who have used it in the former 
departments of science, to reason, 
not from an aggregate view of m: any 
cases, but from a solitary investiga- 
tion of one. The consequences are 
such as might haye been expected. 
Some writers, who, though sincere, 
are yet indolent in the examination 
of cases, have themselves arrived, 
and have conducted others, to con- 
clusions, which a more extended 
scrutiny would easily have correct- 
ed. Others, through disingenuous- 
ness, through a love of paradox, 
through partiality to a particular 
hypothesis, have reasoned upon the 
like premises, in order to deceive or 
convert their hearers. Even the 
works of Bacon himself, and of the 
father of pulpit eloquence, Jeremy 
Taylor, aftord a variety of instances 
where the conduct of a sage of anti- 
quity, or of a supposed saint of Scrip- 
ture, has been erected into a pre- 
cedent which neither sage nor saint 
could possibly approve. “And if such 
men err, it might be expected that 
inferior men would offend together 
with them: accordingly we find 
characters in Scripture introduced to 
sanction acts, which, if unrepented, 
may constitute the source of their 
present misery. We are convinced 


that many false principles and max- 
ims obtain circulation by this me- 
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dium. One of a species is erected 
into a sort of representative of the 
whole body : his trials are recog- 
nised as the trials of every Chris- 
tian: his experience is made a kind 
of spiritual touchstone for the reli- 
gious community: sins become more 
venial and reparable when they do 
not extend beyoud the pale of his 
example: the remedies applied by 
the great Physician to his case are 
annewnted as a panacea for every 
disorder of the soul: religion be- 
comes a species of spiritual quacke- 
ry ; and its ministers the dispensers 
of certain nostrums, infallible in 
their judgment, but possibly the 
worst adapted to the case before 
them. And here we beg to be un- 
derstood as not by any means charg- 
ing any large number of divines 
with falling into this error, the pre- 
valence of which we also believe to 
be daily diminishing. Neither let it 
be understood that we are contend- 
ing against preaching upon particu- 
lar characters. But we contend 
against drawing large inferences 
from slender premises; against 
straining single precedents to esta- 


blish ceneral principles ; against 
driving parallels too far; against 


making one case descriptive of all; 
against deducing from solitary in- 
stances conclusions which God ne- 
ver intended these instances, nor 
perhaps, indeed, any thing else, to 
establish. 

Of this error also in preaching, 
we are bound to say that we disco- 
ver no specimens in the writer be- 
fore us. ‘There is in him, apparent- 
ly, no weak jealousy of the reputa- 
tion of Scripture characters: what 
is dubious in their conduct he does 
not torture into right, and what 1s 
wrong he does not hesitate to con- 
demn. ‘The real design for which, 
in our estimation, the deficiencies of 
the Scripture saints are recorded, is 
kept in view. We are taught by 
their failures the dependence “of the 
best men on Divine grace; that their 
virtue is not inherent, but deriva- 
tive; that they are not suns, but sa- 
tellites,in thesystem, We are taught 
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that tiere is only one safe model for 
the Christian’s imitation — “ the 
Lamb without spot and without ble- 
mish ‘ 

\nother error not unusual among 
some of our divines, is that of spiri- 
tualising; i.e. of assigning a spiri- 
tual meaning or object to facts or 
parts of Scripture, * which the de- 
sign was merely temporal. ‘There 
isa great temptation to this practice 
furnished by a variety of circum. 
stances. In the first place, the Scrip- 
tures themselves, in a few instances, 
assign a spiritual meaning and ob- 
ject to passages where they would 
not otherwise have been suspected. 
Again; the Old Testament, consi- 
dered with res spect either to its types 
or prophecies, is a dispensation of 
shadows and intimations. Every type 
has its remote and spiritual arche- 
type. Many prophecies appear to 
have, what Lord Bacon calls their 
germinant accomplishment, an ac- 
complishment applying to many 
events in succession *. Besides, this 
practice is the natural. recreation and 
feast of the devout mind in its hours 
of retirement. ‘The man mainly in- 
terested about bis soul almost in- 
sensibly refers every thing to it. 
The man venerating every thing 
connected with Deity is naturally 
anxious to invest every sentence of 
the Sacred Volume with all possible 
dignity ; to assign to each a hidden 
meaning ; to imagine each the mys- 
terious depository of some sublime 
truth. Inthe like spirit of supersti- 
tion, directed indeed to far diilerent 
objects, originated the prodigal in- 
terpretation of every syllable or 
nod of the Sybil. The di isposition 
to spiritualize being, however, in 
some respects, thus “noble and de- 
vout in its origin, and having, within 
certain limits, the sanction of Scrip- 
ture, it may be inquired, what the 
error is of which we complain. It 
is that of arbitrarily at tributing bid- 
den designs to piain passages; that 
of coercing expressions into the 
ranks of a party, which were in- 

* We are aware that this is disputed by 
some able interpreters of prophecy, 
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tended only to fight the general bat- 
thes of the c hurch ; that. of convert- 
iny Christianity into a species of 
free- -nasonry, and pretending that 
every passage has one meaning for 
the initiated, and one for the mob ; 
that of draming to their dregs the 
grapes from the vineyard of God, 
mstead of sek ing the tirst and natu- 
ral produce of “the fruit; that of 
dogmatically imposing th on propo- 
sitions as of divine authority, which 
are forced and tortured, by the in- 
strument of a practised spiritualizer, 
from the simple and luminous lan- 
euage of Holy Writ. When, for in- 
siance, in lis critique upon that pas- 
sage in the history of David which 
informs us that “discontented” men, 
that “ men in debt,” that, in short, 
spendthrifts and prodigals, went out 
to join the company of David, we 
are referred, as to a parallel passage, 
by Brown, in his Self-interpreting 
sible, to our Lord’s pathetic invita- 
tion to the true penitent: “ Come 
unto me, ye that travel,” &c. &e. : 
—when we are instructed, by Jones 
of Nayland, that the tempting Christ 
to throw himself from the pmnacle 
of the temple, is designed to shew the 
sin of dissidents im quitting the 
church : — when we are taught, by 
Dodd and others, that by the Priest 
and Levite in the parab] e are de- 
siened natural religion and the Mo- 
sarc dis spe nsation; and by the two 
pence given by the good Samaritan 
are meant the two sacraments :— 
when we are instructed from these 
words, “ and when he was set, his 
disciples came unto him,” 1. that 
Christ was not always in motion; 
2. that therefore, in teaching, we 
should not move too mach :—when 
we consider the expositions of some 
living divines whom we could name; 


ard sometimes, we regret to say, of 
cc 


that otherwise invaluable commen- 
tator, Henry ;—-who does not lament, 


that, in some instances, the word of 


God should have ae prostituted to 
do the work of a party; that, in 


others, it enh have been con- 
eget to minister to the reveries 
of enthusiasm 5 and, as in the case 


of the venerable Henry, that the 
lustre of an exposition which has 
left little for other expositors to do*, 
should have been in any degree tar- 
nished ? 

With this fault, also, the author 
before us is not chargeable. He is 
not less conspicuous for his defer- 
ence to Scripture where it does 
speak, than for his ingenuous and 
disinterested concessions where it 
does not. 

Such is the nature of the com- 
mendation we are disposed to be- 
stow upon this author. If it be said 
that his merits, according to this 
statement, are of a ne gative order ; 
we answer this charge, in the first 
place, by referring our readers to 
our former critiques upon his ser- 
mons +. We observe further, that 
the negation of certain qualities im- 
plies the existence of others : the 
negation of imprudence, supposes 
prudence ; of a party spirit, disin- 
terestedness; of irreverence in the 
treatment of Scripture, respect for 
it; of extravagance, sobriety. But 
were the assertion true, the praise 
of mere negative virtues is not small, 
when few in similar circumstances 
display them.  Posterity has not 
ceased to celebrate the negative vir- 
tue of Ulysses in remaining lashed 
to the mast, because they remem- 
bered that he triumphed where mul- 
titudes failed.— But, after all, it must 
be admitted that the commendation 
bestowed upon Mr. Gisborne is not 
such as to constitute him a sermon- 
writer of the very first order. He 
possesses, perhaps, every excellence 
of a writer of sermons, though not 
in the highest degree. His sermons 
are the productions of a vigorous, just, 
and manly mind; his reasoning is 
fair; his statements of cause or con- 
sequence, in general accurate and 
full; his delineation of character, 
precise his style, strong and flow- 
ing. ‘There is nothing, "tndéed. in 


* We allude particularly to the exposition 
of the Gospels. The Epistles are well known 
tu have been done by a variety of huuds, 
and in a very meagre manner, 

+ See volumes for 1802 and 1804. 
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the volume of sermons before ‘us, 
which is a legitimate matter of: com- 
plaint, if we eutept the style. We 
cannot help wishing, that what is so 
truly excellent should be univer- 
sally wstelligible. Now the style 
of Mr. Gisborne is uniformly cor- 
rect; but we are convinced, that, 
what with the Lati: lity, the length 
and the comp texity of many of the 
words where simple expressions 
might have been adopted, and the 
involution of the sentences, these 
sermons will gam but a limited ad- 
mission into the middling and lower 
orders of society. Of this circum- 
stance we are somewhat jealous. 
Sermons seem to us to be the natu- 
** right of the common 

‘ to the poor the Gospel 1s piel. 
ed.” Much, therefore, do we erieve, 


7e OF jhe: ° 


— “es 


that What is Calculated by tts weight 
and purity to displace the baser com 
n circulation, sheuld by its stamp 
be excluded from gener = currency. 
Indeed, if our jealousy for the rights 
of our countrymen were not rouzed 
by the defect we have mentioned, 
our solicitude for the reputation of 
the author would fill us with the 
same regret, 
the day to bolster up meagre senti- 
nents by pompous language: as 
for reviews, they dress clowns in 
vaudy uniforms. But Mr. Gisborne 
cannot plead necessity for such an 
expedient, as the great majority of 
his ideas would invest almost any 
Janguage with dignity, in which he 
chose to express them. Let him, 
then, do justice to himself; let him 
unrobe his sentiments of their clas- 
sical vestments, and give us good 
Evelish ideas in plain Lins slish eX- 
pressions. Moliere read his Come- 
dies to his cook; Adams his Ser- 
mons to his housekeeper ; and, if no 
other remedy can be found, Mr. 
Gisborne, perhaps, by reading his 
to some plain unlettered indiv idual, 
would find that his own erudition 
had im many instances oi a 
him toa vocabutety that was terr 
tncognita to the great miditede. 
by this simplification of his style, 
also, we are convinced that his more 
Curist, Opsery. No. 9-4. 





It is the practice of 
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erudite readers will be vio losers: 
They will gain, at least, the lan- 
cuage of nature and feeling; that 
purity which regales us in Atter- 
bury; those col Hoguial phrases, these 
natural toucbes, that real Jinglish 
puraseology, the inbred language 
equally of the monarch aifd the la- 
b: vurer, W hich rejoice us in the pages 
ol * Addi son and C owper, 

The importance of the inquiry 
into which we have thought tt neces- 
sary to enter; the fulness with 
which we have at former periods 
canvassed the peculiar merits of this 
writer; the dength to which our 
present disquisition has extended ; 
and the opportunity it has afineded 
us, either of bringmg forward the 
excellencies of this volume, or of il- 
lustrating them by contrast, will 


1S 


excuse us from entering into any 
minute criticism of its contents.— 
Some of these discourses, however, 
are of such peculiar excellence 5 
they have so highly gratified our- 
selves, and are calculated to yield 
such gratification to our readers ; 
that we are unwilling not to point 
their attention to them. Such, for 
instance, is the Fourth, on “ Justiil- 
cation not attainable by Acts ot Vio- 
ralitv,’ which contains the neatest 
and cle: arest statement of that com- 
pilex argument which we remember 
to have seen. Such, also, 1s the Se- 
venth, on “ Bretherly Love,’ which, 
im the auchor’s peculiar manner, 1S 
more plain in language than ordina- 
ry; and, indeed, has no defect, eX= 
cept perhaps a little carelessness of 
arrangement towards the latter part. 
The Ninth, on the “ Sacrifice of 
worldly Interest to Duty,” 1s exce- 
lent. We should, however, be tempt- 
ed to doubt, whether the importont 
question, “ How are we In AD . 
ticular instance to discover what 4s 
he will of God?” ts, in this sermion, 


’ adequately answered. ‘}hat staic- 


ment, it appears to us, must be de- 
fective, which, in prescribing the 
duties of an inguirer as to this point, 
does not distinculy refer nm to the 
word of God as the primary souree 
of information, It ts plainly nota 
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designed omission, but an oversight; 

but when it is considered, in gene- 
ral, that Mr. Gisborne is the parent 
of a sysiem upon this subject, and, 
in particular, how formally the ques- 
tion is here proposed, an oversight 
IS NOt quite so unimportant as under 
ditterent circumstances. The Tenth 
discourse, on “ Christian Bounty,” 

is exceedingly valuable. This sub- 
ject is one of those in which, as we 
have already remarked, the serious 
preachers of the land have been 
sometimes content to maintain the 
principle without defining the overt 
act; to teach the necessity of cha- 
rity, without instructing us in the 
proper measure and objects of bene- 
ficence. It was one of the first fea- 
tures by which Christian cavuety was 
distinguished, that they “ had all 
things in common :” and though the 
condition of the converts of Christi- 
anity then justified, or required, this 
measure, and now forbids it, still the 
priociple and spirit which characte- 
rised the first disciples should survive 
the change of cireumstances, and 
our present benevolence testify what 
we should have done had the for- 
tunes of the church called for such 
an absolute surrender of our proper- 
ty. It is still true, that “ he who 
giveth to the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord.” Jt is still true, that the fol- 
lowers of Him “who had uot where 
to lay his head,” should be signa- 
ised for setting little value upon 
riches, except as instruments for the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures. 
Sermon Twelve, on “ Worldly Anxie- 
ty, is fulland sensible; and sermon 
Thirteen, on “ Christion Obedience 
to Civil Rulers,” "is very able and sa- 
tisfactory. There have been pe- 
riods of our history, when the church 
was the avowed political antagonist 
of the people. There was also a cri- 
313 In our national annals, in which a 
great part of the clergy assisted to 
erect the privileges of the people on 
the ruins of the throne. We rejoice 
to find them, as in these serinons, 
taking the central ground — neither 


ganic toning, on one nant that spirit 
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of isubordination which trenches 
upon the throne ; nor, on the other, 
that lust of encroachment which 
tramples upon the people. We 
should rejoice to know, that the Four- 
teenth and Vifteenth sermons, on 
« Patriotism,” 
every public character of Great Bri- 
tain. As literary compositions, they 
might perhaps sutier by a compari- 
son ‘with “ Petit Caréme”’ of Massil- 
lon; but we felt, we must not say 
proud, but elated, in contrasting the 
diilerent tone in which the orators 
of the two nations discuss the duties 
and vices of the great: the one, like 
the obsequious servant of the Grand 
Monarque; the other, like the inde- 
pendent minister of a free and hap- 
py people. Sermon Sixteen, «on 
* Quiet Diligence in our own pro- 
per Concerns,” is, we are disposed 
to think, among the very best in the 
volume. Sermon Nineteen is scarce- 
ly inferior to it. 

On the whole, our readers will see 
that we consider Mr. Gisborne, in 
presenting this volume to the pub- 
lic, as bringing no ordinary gift to 
the altar of his country. There are, 
perhaps, amongst the volumes of di- 
vinity on our shelves, some on which 
the impress of genius is more palpa- 
bly stamped; some, in which the 
coruscations of fancy ave brighter ; 
some, of which the style is more 
natural and touching ;—but, proba- 
bly, there is none of which the good 
sense is more uniform; the reason- 
ing more just; the spirit more inge- 
nuous ; the miety more practical ; the 
morals more evangelical. There-i is, 
in short, perhaps none which, con- 
sidering the unnatural alienation of 
religion and morals, in the writings 
and. practic e of many of the present 
generation; the want of a basis in 
some authors, and the want of a su- 
perstructure in otbers 3; the impiety 
of one party, and the antinomianism 
of another ;—there is none, which a 
good and wise man, upon his dying 
bed, should more rejoice to have 
written, 


were on the table of 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the press: The Works of Gawin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, with a Mee 
moir of his Life and Writings, Notes, and a 
Glossary, by Lord Glenbervie: in 4 vols. 
8vo.;— -Wickliffe’s Version of the New Tes- 
tament, with his Lite, in 1 vol. 4to.: by the 
Rev. H.H. Baber, of the British Museum ; 
—-A work on the Libel Law, by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Esq.;—An Index to the Library of 
the Royal Institution, on a plan entirely 
new ;—and A Volume of Sermons, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hampson, of Sunderland. 

Mr. Bowyer, of Pall Mall, intends speedily 
to publish his splendid work on the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave ‘Trade. It will contain 
original poems, written by Monigomery, 
Grahame, and others, for the occasion; and 
will be embellished with engravings, and 
portraits of Mr, Wilbertorce, Mr. Sharpe, and 
Myr. Clarkson. 

Mr. Bigland is preparing a general His- 
tory ot Europe, from the Peace in 1783 to 
the present Time. : , 

The Rev. George Crabbe has in the press 
a new volume of poems, entitled “ The Bo- 
rough,” which is to forni a handsome 8vo. vol, 


At a general meeting of the subscribers to 
the Patriotic Fund, held lately at Lloyd’s, the 
following statement of the receipt and ex- 
penditure was laid before the meeting : viz. 
—Amount of subscriptions, with interest, 
424,8321. 16s. 7d. Paid, in gratuities and 
annuities to 2050 widows, orphans, &c. of 
officers and men killed in action, and to 
7642 officers and men wounded or disabled, 
273,186. 6s. 8d.; for the relief of British 
prisoners in France, 16,7001. ; for honorary 
rewards, 16,4561, 4s. 4dd.; for advertise- 
nents, printing, postages, rent, salaries, &c., 
23,2091. 1s. 8d. Amount remaining in hand, 
93,2211. 4s. Sd. It further appeared, that 
the killed and wounded, of whom lists 
had recently been received, were so nume- 
rous, that considerably more than the whole 
of the balance on hand would be wanted, on 
the present plan of expenditure, to meet the 
demand, It was theretore resolved unani- 
mously, That in future the donations from 
this fund should be appropriated exclusively 
to the relief of the widows, orphans, and re- 
latives, who depended for support on those 
who fail in the cause ef their country ; to 


the relief of those whose wounds are attended 
with loss of limb, or disability from future 
service ; to the annual allowance made tv- 
wards the aged and infirin British prisoners 
ot war; and to the support of the schools 
and hospitals established at the diiferent de- 
pots in France :—that an appeal be made to 
the patriotism and liberality of the ‘public, 
for uew contributions to the Patriotic Fund, 
that the committee may be provided with 
the means of continuing the accustomed re- 
lief to these meritorious objects :—that a 
subscription for these laudable purposes be 
now entered into, and that contributions be 
received at the bar of Lioyd’s Coffee-house, 
and by all the Bankers in the United King- 
dom.—About 25,0001. has since been sub- 
scribed in aid of the objects of this so- 
ciety. 

Much has been said of late of the corrupt 
state of our parliamentary representation. 
By some of our reformers, the House of 
Commons has been spoken of as a venad 
iuass, the majority of its members being the 
mere pensioners of the Crown, It may 
therefore be important that our readers 
should know how the case actually stands 
in this respect’; and we therefore procced to 
lay before them the substance of that part of 
the Report of the Finance Committee on 
Pensions, &c. &c., which refers to persons 
having seats in the House of Commons. Be 
it known, therefore, that the whole number 
of persons in that house holding pensious, or 
offices under grants from the Crown of 
otherwise, is sEVENTY-stx ; .the whole 
amount of whose receipts is 156,606l. Of 
these seventy-six, only fifty-four hold their 
situations or pensions during pleasure: the 
remaining twenty-two hold theirs during 
life. Now, when we consider that the above 
number of fifty-four includes all the great 
officers of the Crown both in Great Britain and 
Treland,——the Treasury, Admiralty, and Law 
departments, the Secretaries of State, &c. 
&c, we cannot but allow that it is by no 
ineans excessive. It amounts to enly a 
tweltth part of the whole house. 

Mr. William Curtis, of Brompton, has 
been rewarded by the Society of Arts tor 
his application of the long white moss of the 
marshes (sphagnum palustre) to the packing 
of young trees for exportation. This is done 
by squeezing out a part of the moisture trom 
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the about three 


courses of it 
inches thick, with a course of the plan ts be- 


tween. each, ull the box is. filled, when the 
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moss, and laying 
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must be trodden down, and the box 
prope.!y secured. The trees will want no 
care dwing even a twelve-month’s voyage. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 
Remarks on Various Texts of 
By Edward Popham, D. D. 8vo. 


A Sermon preached at the 


Scripture. 
10s, 
Conse 
In Neer iwood, 
August 15, 1809. By 
M.A, 1s. 


ration 
Stafford- 


° ‘Lho- 


of Christ’s Church, | 
shire, the Rev 
mas Gisborne, 

Eicyvixey, a Sermon pre ached at the 
Holy “Trinity Church, Hull, on Play, 
July 25th, 1809, at the Primary Visitation 
of the Archbishop of York. By the Rev. J. 
H. Bromby. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at Scarborough, at 


the Primary Visitation of the Archbishop of 


York, July 28, 1809. 
Wrangham. 4to. Ss. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, in a Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Great Yarmouth, at the Visitation 
of Archdeagon Yonge. By the Rev. Henry 
Bathurst. 2s. 

Sermons and Extracts, by the Rev. Ed- 
mund Outram, D. D. Public Orator of the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d 

A Sermon, preached at Truro, at the Pri- 
mary Visitation of the Bishop of Exeter. 
is. 6d. 


By the Rev. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Travels of Captains Lewis and Clarke 
by Order of the Government of the United 
States, performed in the years 1804, 5, and 
6, by Way of the Missouri, and Columbia 
Rivers, to the Pacific Ocean. By Merry- 
weather Lewis. 8vo. 9s. 

A View of Spain, comprising a Descrip- 
tive Itinerary of each Province, 
neral Statistical Account of the 


and a CGe- 


Co untry. 


By Alexander 
the French. 
13s. 6d. 

Contemporary Voyages and Travels, vol. 
15s. 

A View of the Origin, Progress, 
versity, of Heathen Woiship. 
nias. OS. 


de la Borde. 
8vo, 


Translated from 


5 vols. with an Atlas. Si. 


IX. Svo. 
and Di- 
By T. Tho- 


Secret Memoirs, or Letters from: London 
to Dublin, from a Student Law to his 
Father:in [reland, on the State 
Opinions, Politics, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Gevlogy, de- 
termining Fundamental Points in that 
Science, and containing an Examination of 
some 


of Manners, 


Geological Systems; particularly of 


the Huttonian Theory at 

the Earth By J. A. de Luc, FL. RS. 
Translated from the French Ms. be the Rev. 
H. de ja Fite. 8vo. 12s. 


The Travels of Lycurgus 


the Forntation of 


to Crete, Tyre, 
and Egypt, in Search ot Knowledge. 12mo, 
s, 6d. 

The Elements of Astronomy, according to 
he Newtonian Principle. By George Rey 
nolds. 3s, 

The Pharmacopeia of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, 1809. Translated 


into Enuslish, with Notes. By Richard 
Powell, M. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Ecclesiastical and University Annual 
Register, vol. L., with an Appendix, con- 
taining an Index to the English Rectories, 
Vicarages, &c., with the Valuations in the 
Kking’s Books, the Names of the Patrons, 
and the Number of Parishioners in each 
16s. 


Di aral 
Parisi. 
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CHRIST'S CHURCH, NEEDWOOD. 
Ow» the b5th of August last a new church 
was consecrated in Needwood Forest, iu the 
county of Statturd. When the act of par- 
liament passed for the inclosure of this fo- 
rest, containing’ upwards of 9400 acres, be- 
longing to his Majesty, it soon became evi- 
dent that the population would increase so 
rapidly as to require some new arrangement 


with respect to the means of public worship 
and relivious instruction: and the late Lsaac 
Hawkins, esq. of Burton-upon-Trent, having 
bequeathed to his executors ([saac Hawkins 
Browne, esq. and the Rev. Thomas Gis- 
borne) a large sum of money for pious and 
charitable uses ; they made a proposal, that, 
if the king would 


grant in perpetuity an 


adequate portion of the forest land fer the 
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site of a church and the support ef Ks: mi- 
mister, they would cneage that a church and 
& parsonage-lause should be erevted upon it. 
The proposal imet wih the royal epprobs- 
thon; and in 1605 an act of parliament was 
obtuined, enabling his Vay sty to make the 
alintinent, 


vested in the Crown, 
pent 


necessary The patronage was 
And, tor the perina- 
the pour, it was 
enacted, that not less than one. half of tie 


accouNNo tation ul 
church should ever remain in open and unap- 
the late karl of 
Liverpool, the Earl ot Chichester, the Barl 
Lord the 


Earl ot Derby. and 


propiiated sittings. From 
ot Backinelian snire, 
Bark of Har 
My. have suceessively filled 


the office ot Chancellor ot the Ducliy ot 


Nt) , 
Diluurave, 
ihe 


vt Vs 


t 
Perceval, wilis 


Jsaneaster, it Is stated’ that uniform assisinnce 
in torwa): fine the 
ed, And ti 


nour of tis 


Invasvce haus been obtain- 


lyr } ' 
Ougne to bi NOQ- 


recorded toe the 


Majesty, inat tile act having 


leit hii #e option 9) “ranting tor the en- 


dowisent aus quantity of land between 105 


— ara rr } “4 : - 
aud Lo a Js, e@ WAS Pitased most libel if. 
uid 


be assizned. The exeeutors of Mr Haw 


ly to diree:, that the larecest number sip 


; os Daw : ‘ +, rearte } ~" _ P 
kins Have lurhished, towards the expcice of 
the aci 
6361, 


aud the butidures, SOGOU: to which 


have been added by individual sub- 
scripuons. 


On 


Ma 


the day of consecration, the Rev. 


wishbormme preached, to an overtiowing 


audielce, @ sermon which hes smce been 
pablisied * by partic uler deste. This ser- 
mon (on Rom. x. 10) is aistinenuished by 


the same seitptural views of doctrinal trath, 
and by the same strain of animated and 


pieneet oseank rat carbutaed art | nas pe ne 
prac tcal piety, WHICH Mark those prodgucthons 


o4ys } , ») a - oi Bie ducé ch ov . 
of tis author wine have been «ireadvy no- 


ticed im-our work. Yhoueh ve have 


lisa} att . , ric} 
ihiie TOOT le it, we wisn 


ot it with an 


sermon, w! 


extract or two trom this 


tch appeared te us peculiarly 


a . é 
sthiiking. In stating some of the motives to 


gratitude on this oecaston, Nr. Gisborne 
marks,—“ How tavourable is it te 
Impressions to worstip m an editice solemn- 
ly set apart from common employments to 


sacred ofitces; an edifice distingwisiied from 


} } ' ' +} Fira \ 
the houses of men as the House of God, 
Leryry, ¢} Ley iy +} ‘ styl 

from the havitations ct the cillidren of the 
Cust, aS tue temp.e ot the Lord of the uni- 


verse: an edifice in which the worshippers, 


auidi their parents, were Gedicated to the 
in ie , _ 

Most Hich ? in which 
their 


side which, the bones of 


ive most endeanuay of 
domestic relations was sanctioned: he- 


} y t+ > 
their forefatiers 


, ° } ’ 

Tevose, and wneir Own, as thev Hope, shall 

Té te ; ati etgs t " “vr «chery . hig} 

st, ahr CuMhice, VETY Slehit of Wihtch 
oe —_ —w 
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) Cadell aad. Dayivs, 


Christ?s Church, Needwood...Sunday-School Society. 


joice aud blossom as a rose, 
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from a distance brines before the mind as- 
gociations the most interesting and the most 
awiul, hegining at the craale, reaching te 


hy} " 


- 
and stretching 


the grave, t themselves for- 
ward into eteriily Ip pp. 22, 25, 

Again :— 

« Tt is not when coarse and seanty herbace 
put it is 


is transtonued ito luxunant gram, | 


when the streams of salvation are poured 
abroad, that ‘ihe wilde mess and the solitary 
piace shall be glad, and the desert shall re- 
It shail blos- 
som abundanidy, and rejoice evew with joy 
and singing: tor they shall sce the glory of 
the Lord, and the execllency of owi God!’ 
From this place, under the superiniending 

the Holy Ghost, the 
salvation be copiously poured 


guicance of may 


sticanis of 
forth. to purity the unclean, to Satisty the 
soul that is 


athirst, to revive the femting 


' ti ae 
epirit, to refresh the weary, to nowrish the 


fruits of righteousness! May the Lord of ail 
grant that they, who, from generation to 
shali be commissioned here to 
pees, may be faithfal 


’ 
“ 


generation 


miniscer in holy ordin 


‘ 4 j T . + . ‘ 5 
servants to that Recdee rer whose name the 


structure in which they minister bears; td 
that Redeemer, who, © by the grace of God, 
t ceath for themselves, and for every 
May they preach 


ty salt oki tl aes ean 
He pure. werd of the Gospel, netic 


. , } ’ 
ipxg!s 
a! Toe Re] 


r * hand- 


: it deceittully, nor lnisapprehending Ls 
mport. § Believing with the heart unto 
richteousuess, and wittr ghe mouth mink’ 


r 
> 


contession unto saiveal@eiy Ams they * de- 


termine io know nothing, Jf their ministry, 
‘save Jesus Christ and him cracilied.’ Dis- 
Claiimne the imaginary righteousness of man, 
may they publish pardon, solely through the 


blood ot the divine Saviour, and sanctifica- 
tion solely through his Spirit: and by up- 
believer 


holding the . the 
ist, may they * es- 


, the justification of 


q ( 4 Ch 


., 4] tel +} ment « , 
iaolisn the moral law, 


through the blo: 
and derive every 


from the root of living 


at 27) }, + hye 7 ce 
Branch Qi PWOthress 


. *. ,~ 
sy rmrTry / . 
aia. t Lie J4, were 
‘ 


SUN DAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
St i . — . ty ule +300 , oF 
[he VCUeT as thd ll -VCaPly weet tr ot tie 
f ‘ < ‘ 


Seciety tor the Support and Encouragement 


si ™~rt | ‘~ 
( Miiliay . 


. 


lre- 
land, and adjacent Islands, Right Hon, Lord 
arham, President, was beld on the Lith 

The reported, that, 
since their last meeting, they had issued 


‘“ a, se ‘ re 
Chuvuis, hil Kuga, VW <aiUCS, 


stuul. Comunittee 
$35 Speiling-boohs, 1606 Lle-taments, and 
u6 Bibles, ior the use of 125 schools, con 
taining upwards of 6000 children ; and that, 
sinee the commencement of their Institution, 
they had disiributed 277,577 Spelling-books, 


00.570 Testaments, and 7o6z Bibles, to 


U7 0 sehools, coutaining upwards of 260,000 
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clifdren, besides a 


the 
had 


sum of 4176. for 
The 
availed themselves of the resolution passed 


payment of teachers, (C‘omimittee 


at the last renera!] mee tinge for extending the 
Many 


made, 


patronage of the Society to Lreland. 
and 
1500 Spelling books, and a proportionate 


applications had alread been 
number of Testaments, had been furnished : 
and a correspondence had been opened with 
several clergymen of the first respectability, 
with a view to the regular and general esta- 
blishinent of Sunday Schools throughout 
that ireportant but benighted portion of the 
British Empire. Wales had also continued 
to attrac’ the attention of the Commiitee. 
‘the northern part of the principatity having 
been already generally provided, the Coin- 
mittee had been chiefly empioved in satisty- 
ig the increasing demands of the south. 
Application had been made thence for not 
tewer than 67 schools, durme the last half 
year, for whose use 1800 Welsh Spelling- 
books, together with a proportionate number 
of copies of a stereotyped Welsh Testament, 
had been furnished. 

‘fhe Coromittee congratulated the mem- 
bers of the Society upon the decisive evi- 
dence atfurded of its progressive utility. 
Whether they looked to England, to Wales, 
or to Treland, they had the satisfaction of 
seeing the work of education rapidly pro- 
ceeding under their auspices, 

‘The public at large, they added, would 
not needa te be mformed how imtunately re- 
ligion and moral tnstruction stood connected 
with political oider and social happiness ; 
and if they bore this trut! 


y 
aa 
z 
I 


in mind—a truth 
wculcated and confirmed by events of almost 
esety day’s occurrence—they would require 
no additional incentive to patronize and sup- 
port an institution wlich had been, and con- 
tmued to be, so signally efficacious in dis- 
pensing the means of knowledge and virtue 
through the great mass of the community. 

Subscriptions continue to be received 
by Mr. Thomas Smith, Secretary to the So- 
ciety, No. 19, Little Moorfields, 

METHODIST CONFERENCE, 

The sixty-sixth annual Conference of the 
preachers in the Methodist connection took 
place at Manchester on the 31st of July last. 
The pumbers stated to belong to the society, 
in all parts of the world, were as follows: viz. 


Great Lritain S66 68 68 6'6¢ 6 6 O6:6.4 2 oe 152,086 


ate Oo @¢2 66.8 8.680606 826 26 @ 0.28 r iF 
Ure land 95,835 
Gibraltar eee 0 O88 0663 618 Oe 60'S 6 40 
Lhe \i cst [Indies *eeseeweeeveeese 12,500 
British America «+eccccscesecse 1,121 
United States of Amersica++----+- 159,500 





oo 


Total 331,082 


Relicious Intellicence—Methodist Conference. 
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The total increase in their numbers, during 
the year, is about 14,000: viz, 545t im 
Great Britain, 1285 in lreland, and upwards 
ot 7000 in the United States. 

One of the questions proposer at the Con- 
ference was this-- Ought any woman to 
marry, without the consent ot her parent?” 
to which it is answered, “ In general, she 
ought not. Yet there may be an exception. 
For if, firstly, a woman be under tie neces- 
Sity of marrying ; if, 


m= 9 
. 


secondly, her parents 
ebsolutely refuse to let her marry any Chiris- 
tian; then she may, nay oucht, to marry 
without 


methodist 


Yet, even then a 
preacher ought not to marry 


their consent, 
her.” 

We apprehend that the ambiguity of the 
terms of this extract must have led us into 
some mistake as to its scope. ‘Lo us it cer- 
lainiy is not obvious by what arguments the 
members of the Conterence could have 
brought themselves to this conclusion; that 
it parents absolutely retuse to let a daughter 
warry any Christian, then she say and ought 
to marry without their consent, Let us sup- 
a gentleman of large fortune 
has an oniy daughter, who is destined to 
mherit it, and the young lady takes a faney 
to her father’s footman, who may be a very 


pose a Case: 


pious man; would it then follow, that she may, 
nay ought, to marry this man (no other offer- 
img), however low his rank, and mean his ac- 
quiremenis, and weak his understanding, be- 
cause he isa Christian, though she should break 
the heart of her parents by so doing? Sup- 
pose, also, the case of pretenders to reéligion 5 
of persons—and such there doubtless have 
been in the annals of methodism—who join 
the Methodist Society, regularly attend their 
class and cven band meetings, speak their 
language and adopt their manners, and all 
from interested motives. Suppose such an 
one to apply for the hand of a young lady. 
‘The discerning parcut may, perhaps, suspect 
the latent hypocrisy. but if he even abso- 
lutely refuse his consent, would not the 
daughter find herselt supported in her oppo- 
sition to his will, by the united body of me- 
thodist preachers in the Jand ? 

But the rule may mean, that the parents 
will permit the daughter to marry no one 
who is a Christian. But we must still com- 
plain of a want of distinctness on a most im- 
Does Christian here mean a 
Christian as opposed to a Heathen or Mo- 
hamimedan; or an orthodox as opposed to a 


portant point. 


heterodox believer; or what they would 
decm a regenerate, or a justified person, in 
opposition to one who is not? Who is ta be 


judge in the case? We really think thw 
rules of conduct, so momentous in their im 
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port, ought at least to be precise in their lan- 
guage. 

We read with far different sentiments the 
follewing passage.—“ We most earnestly re- 
commend,” say the Conterence, “ to all me- 
thodist paremts and heads of tamilies, regular 
aud serious attention to the duty ot catechis- 
tne, and otherwise instructing, by tree and 
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um 4h be ‘ 


affectionate conversations on the subject of 
religion, their children and servants. And 
we advise, that in every family some conve- 
nient season should be statedly aud sacred/y 
set apart on every Lord’s-day, in the inter- 
vals of public worship, for these most im- 
portant purposes,” 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


a ————— 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THERE is every reason to belicve that peace 
has been France 
Austria; for theugh that event has not as 
yet been oilicially notified, the 
ments which appear tu have been recently 


concluded between and 


move- 


made by the French armies sufficiently indi- 
eate that no doubt is entertained by Bona- 


parte of the speedy and peaceful issue of 


the negotiations so long pending. No intel- 


"~ ice kas transpired respecting the terms 
of the expected treaty. Austria, however, 
vill unquestionably be made to experience 
every humiliation which the law of an mso- 
dent conqueror, irritated by past opposition, 
and bent on preventing future resistance, 
ean inflict, consistently with his allowing her 
to retain the forms of distinct sovereignty. 
Considerable bodies of French troops are 


said to have marched towards Spain. Tie 
conclusion of peace between Austria and 


France will be the signal tor pouring addi- 
tiomal armies into that ill-fated country; and 
he only result which can reasonably be an- 
ticipated is, that its subjugation will be et 
fected, Our army continued still at Bada- 
joz, on the borders of Portugal, and was re- 
covering from its fatigues; though it had 
suffered sv considerable a diminution ot is 
numbers from disease, im addition to those 
killed and wounded in the battle or Lala- 
vera, that it may be doubted whether it will 
The 


wounded soldiers whom we lett at Talavera 


again resume off2usive operations. 
appear to have been treated by the enemy 
with particular attention. Their wants were 
immediately supplied and beds provided tor 
them: and such of them as could be moved 
were afterwards conveyed io the hespitals at 
Madrid. 


The defence of Gerona is still continued. 


Large reinforcements were thrown into the 
town about the beginning of September, It 
is probable, therefore, that it may still hold 
eut fer a considerable time 


What the Spanish government is doing tw 
avert the tremendous blow which Honsparte 
is doubtless aiming at their country, we are 
not informed. lts general ineliiciency ape 
pears to have produced a strong wish that a 
regeacy should be appointed, to conduct the 
and that the Cortes 


should, at the same time, be 


executive department ; 
sununoned. No- 
thing can more fully manifest the fatuity of 
the existing government than this; that, af 
the very moment that Joseph Bonaparte was 
abolishing by his decree all the inquisitorial 
restrictions on the press, which had hitherto 
served to keep down the growth of mind ima 
Spain, and prohibiting only such publica 
tions as directly attack the religion of the 
State, corrupt the morals of the people, er 
recommend the practices of a superstitious 
passing 
laws for rendering more rigorous the census 


Now though the freedom pro- 
claimed by King Joseph be very partial, and 
] 


though in practice it will prove still more so; 


devotion; the Supreme Junta are 


ot the press. 


| a ee’ eee a IS ae } 
yet there 18 an air ot liberalitv in the 


~ 


; sl 
ceeding, which, 


rar 
pei li~ 
4 


when contrasted with the 
conduct of the Junta, we fear will operate ia 
lis favour, at least with the gens de lettres, 
whose iniluence on the opinions of a nation 


is always powertul. 


All that is c rtainly known respecting the 
terms of peace between Russia and Sweden 
is, that Finland and the island of Aland are 
The 


. Son nal Reit a memetmat * on cel aaenet 
Swedt ih are aiso to be Siut aQailise England 


to be given up to the former. ports of 
c t 


7, 


1) . =" ee o. ae Jae 4 
Bonaparte has instituted a new order of 


. 
YYy? +. * ty) t 
WM APYV Werks 


1] a Ih en 
> calied the order Oo! the ihtirce 
Golden Fieeces. This order is to consist oi 
100 


1000 Kuights. 


erand knights, 400 commanders, and 
The kanpe roris Grand Mas- 
ter. With a tew excepti us, hene Car he 
admitted three 


He 


fresh utles on some 


who have pot received 
wounds 1n three Giicrent engagements, 


} ; —— 
has also been conterring 


with large estates annexed 


— 


ef his generals, 




















































672 Puhilre 
The 
ated Piince of Waecram 
Prines 


Prince ot Ess!imcen 


Prince of Nerute 7 ttel iS cre- 
- the Duke af Aver- 


of Kkanuhl ; 


to them. 


stacli, the Duke ot Rivali, 


Mr. Jackson, the British minister, arrived 
at Wa 


tery +? ‘ +? ' | | ! 
but HnoUmMbY, UW Was su MsCll, WOthbes 40’ 


a ~ oT 
mh TPT ah lL PUP Ghat 


~ 


done 


towards the final adjustment of our di putes, 
till CONCTCSS Like a in November. oF ‘ MWis- 
sion Mocs Hoi appre rk have oeen {a Ours ib} Vy 
received by the mob « hie and the 
pe prints have thrown out much abuse 
en the occasion. We tiust that the spirit of 
GREAT 

We ar now enabled to Tay before our 
readers some account of the measures re- 
< itiv tai } (and to w nr i) Wwe Cc rll only 
advert brietiv in our last nmuber) tor the 


3 Ca, — “ll 
formation ot “ a comimned and extended 


.* z oO F 
i. On tye re he | Art 


administrat Septem 
ber, Mir. Pe:ceval addressed letters, in pre- 
cisely the Ss2ine t ms, to L yi Grey and 
Lord Grenville. He tntormed them, that, 
the Duke of Portland being about to retire 
on account ot is | ealth, his Majesty had 


Lord Liverpool and himselt to 


communicate with them, “ for the ich et 
of tormine an extended and combined ad- 
niin strat ana €x] ressed a wn that 
- \ le ft towll, Im order that as 
bit poss might be lost in fors 
v hig s obj Myr. Perceval added, 
that Lord Cast! sh and Mr. Canning 
were about to resign ViLICES, 

To this ietter Earl Carey replied, on the 
foth of o niber, from Northumberland, 
tia', had his Mayesty been pleased to signify 
tha had any comm is for hiny pe Onaily, 
le s ld no st a moment In shew- 
hi vi Gul' i Hi Va ) ype al 
tencance ~ 4ut In it waht ean \ y 
to bis Mates: » and in f ness fo fits pre- 
serit muisters, 1i he did not declare, that 
s ulirou with then as was prepused, 
was, “ mn respect to hun, under the present 

euinstances, mupossil liis appearance, 
1 crefore, in Juondon coud be of io advan- 
,»and might possibly be attended with 
son inconvenience, a houcht it better 
10 wernt 1 t hts curry should be Jatd at thre 
I his JN ty, « 7 tum tot to 
é ite to any w of attactuneut to bis 
person, or ty diminished zeal for his service, 
his dectim' @commutcation which, on 
tie tery proposed, coud wad to no useful 
pesult, and which wight even be detrimental 


Afairs—America.. Great Britain. 
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the American government will be more cen” 
cit ito 
A 


A. ‘letter #ts been published, addressed 


by M. Champagny, the French minister for 
‘an ambassador, 


foreign afiairs, to the Ameri 


Mr. Armstrong, relative to the restrictions 


Mn posed by France on neutral ¢ 


li re¢ 


reeriii ot SC 


Hine roy, 


‘apitulates all the arguments against the 


weh, jMaimtamineg, that the exhibi- 


lion of a neutral flag ouvelit to be a complete 


protecuon to the ship and cargo over which 
Mois 4 ended. And it concludes with de 
’ . on . P a . _ 

Claring, that, if Gredt Britain will renoun 


re pretended right of blockading the 


poit . 


of France, France will revoke ber Berlin and 


BRITAIN 


if a less decisive answer were to produce 
ay delay in forming 

Lord G 
© Oriwia 


luercly statec 


a settle! government. 


ronville first reply wes from 


i, on the “3th of September, and 


tie _ i ANT. Des wgeg? 
7 inat, Consoerny Mr. Perce - 


}) H : ; +4 ‘atl ’ ’ 
Vals ictter as an official sicQhication of bis 
Miajesty s pieasure for bis Hine ae he 


should lose no time im repairing thither, aud 
ther observatiuns. 

alter 
his arrival in town, Lord Grenville wrote a 
second letter io Mr. Perceval, declining the 
proposed communication, because ke was sa- 


vat all fut 
Oa the 29ih of September, the day 


deter til bis ar: 


tished it could not produce any public ac 
“TT trust I need 
nues his lordship, “ that this opinion is nei- 


vantage. not say,” cent 


ther founded in any sentiment of personal 
in a desire ot 
ditlerer 


diostilitv, nor unnecessarily 


prolongiig political ices. —Lo coni- 


pose, not to inflame the divisions of the em- 
pire, has always been my anxious wish, and 


is now more than ever the duty of every 
luval subject; but my accession to the ex- 
Ll am conlideut, 
nor 


any 


isting administration could, 
iii no respect contribute to this object; 
T think, 


it than eas a dereliction of public 


could i be considered in 


3 
other lio! 
priciple.—This answer, which 1 must have 
given to ayy such proposal it made while the 
goverhment was yet entire, cannet be ve- 
tied by the retreat of some ot its men: ibers. 
—My objections are net personal—they ap- 
ply to tae principle of the govermment itsell, 
and to the circumstances which atiended its 
appointment.”—He concludes with request- 
Ing, i similar terms to those of Marl Grey, 
that his Majesty might be assured of has 
unvaried zeal for his Majesty's service. 

On the same day, Mr. Perceval, in a let 
ter to Lord Grenville, expressed the con- 
cer which be end Lord Liverpool felt at bis 


declining the 


proposed 


Cc OMMUIUINE AON 5 m 

















proposing which, he adds, no idea had ex- 


isted in their minds of the necessity of 


any dereliction of public principle on either 
side. He promises to do justice to the sen- 
timents which his lordship’s letter contained 
with respect to his Majesty ; and concludes 
with expressing the satisfaction of Lord 
Liverpool and himself, at his lordship’s assu- 
rance that the failure of the proposal was 
not to be ascribed to any sentiment of per- 
sonal hestiiry. 

Our readers will perceive, that the conduct 
of Earl Grey and Lord Grenville, on this 
occasion, was somewhat different. Lord 
Grenville, who was in the south, came up 
to town: and his first letter does not imply 
that sense of the necessity of declining the 
proposed communication which his second 
letter expresses. His lordship, on his ar- 
rival in London, doubtless heard of Earl 
Grey’s answer to the same letter which he 
had received, and was in some measure 
guided by it.—The reply of Earl Grey is 
general. It says, that such an union as that 
proposed “ is, in respect to him, under the 
present circumstances, impossible.” The ob- 
jections of Lord Grenville are more specific : 
‘they apply to the principle of the govern- 
ment itself, and to the circumstances which 
attended its appointment.” 

We are not able_exactly to divine the mean- 
ing of those more specitic expressions which 
Lord Grenville has used. He objects, he says, 
to the principle of the government itself. 
Words of this hind are common in pariia- 
meutary debate, and they may not be ob- 
acure, when the sense is indicated by other 
parts of aspeech. Unaccompanied, as they 
are here, by any context, they convey no 
clear meaning to our minds; and in that re- 
spect partake of a fault not usual with 
his Lordship, but which remarkably cha- 
racterizes the orations of our demagogues. 
—His lordship objects also to the circum- 
stances which attended the appointment of 
the existing government. This is an article of 
complaint which we can better understand ; 
aud we are reminded by it of an objection 
made, in a not very dissimilar manner, by 
the Duke of Portland, to the circumstances 
which bad attended the appointment of the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, of which Lord 
Grenville himself was a member. We allude 
to the period of 1785, when an attempt was 
made, by a professedly independent party 
in parliament, to form a combined and exe 
tended administration, of which the Duke of 
Pordand and Mr. Fox were to be a part. 
The mode in which Mr, Pitt had come into 
power was on that occasion aflirmed to have 
Curtsr. Onsanv. No. 94. 
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heen unconstitutional; and the practical 
measure at first demanded, in order to do 
away this objection, was, that Mr. Pitt 
should resign his situation (though it should 
be only for a day), antecedently to any 
treaty about a new administration, in order 
thus to do the necessary homage to the con- 
stitution. Mr. Pitt had however, on that 
occasion, his point of honour, as well as the 
Duke and Mr. Fox, and refused to strike his 
colours in the manner which had been re- 
quired. By the interference of his Majesty, 
this difficuliy about the preliminaries seems 
to have been removed ; but, in the progress 
ot the negotiation of that day, it clearly ap- 
peared, that the great impediment to an 
union between the two parties, neither of 
which was in fact much disposed to coalition, 
was the incompatibility of their respective 
claims to power; each wanting to have a 
larger influence in the cabinet than the other 
was disposed to concede *. We suspect, 
that, if the same amende honorable were now 
demanded of Mr. Perceval, he also would 
consult his point of honour; and that the 
great and real difficulty would again be, that 
of adjusting the amount of influence in the 
cabinet to be allotted to the respective par- 
ties. 

But let it not be supposed that we are in- 
clined particularly to blame Earl Grey or 
Lord Grenville, for their unwillingness to 
form a junction with the present administra- 
tion. They have censured so violently and so 
recently, many of its leading measures, that 
a coalition would, as we tear, naturally add to 
that ill opinion of the integrity of our public 
men, which so many former coalitions of hos- 
tile parties have generated, and which some 
ot our violent refurmers are so eager to in- 
flame. The proper subject for lamentation 
is, not so much the present indisposition to 
unite, as the violence of the language bere- 
tufore used on each side ; a language which 
it is only natural to expect to find issuing in 
more than temporary alienation. In the 
course of the present reign we have seen 
Mr. Fox form a sudden coalition with Lord 
North; — a man whom he had employed 
most of his former political life in vilitving ; 
and with whom, he had said, that he would 
not trust himself in the same room. We 





® The negotiation broke off on the ground 
of Mr. Pitt’s being unwilling, until a meet- 
ing with the Duke should take place, to 
withdraw or to explain an expression used 
by him, of “ ‘air and equal terms.” The 
Duke seemed unwilling to unite on the con- 
dition of an equa! participation of power. 
4U 
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Portland, once the 


Mr. Pitt. We 


when minister, accused 


Nir. 


irom 


have seen \didington, 


time to time 
of DNC pine Wty, and thre n admitied pito the 
same administrati 


i< 


v ho 


\\ ¢ 


Fox and Mr Pict, atter Pass- 


with sore of those 


had oyun ared cvver to cle rade ban. 


* 


have far na Vir. 


ing the main part of their lives in stern hos- 


~— 


nifty to each ‘ ther, consent iV to coalesce " 
rid prevented only by an abjection arising 


on the part of his Majesty. We have contem- 


wated Lord Grenville tor many years as col- 


league to Mr. Pitt, shewing himself the triend 


ot bis tnends and the enemvy at hus CHEeMIECS 4 


and we have also seen him forming and ce- 


’ . , + 
. >, 7 , . ; ‘ 
mentin iunmion with Aly. Fox, and mahing 
° ' 

Vigorous war againsi man ot bis tormel 
ean na riet We have al 
COL gues nd Associates. t Wve ASO 

‘ } . 
. < ‘of those colleagues, when out of 
1 i. rT 1} , 1; re 
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Admintstration—Anniversary of the King's Accession. 
have seen the Duke of 
nominal head of Mr. Fox's party, as well as 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, pass over to 
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perhaps, so much, as for the palpable excess 


to which some of them at least lave been 
tempted to carry their political aninmosities. 
Whether some tuture thine may be more ta 
vourable for the purposes of union, we pre- 


sume not to say Phe unwillingness of the 
present rp} osition to youn tly» ministry may, 
as we think, be considered as an indication 
of their not grasping so eagerly at power as 
the enomies of both olten represent : while 
the readiness of the povernment to recom 
mend the late offer atlords some indication 
of a siuilar disposition on their part May 
it please God to grant thai, laying aside all 
private interests, prejudices, and partial attec- 
tions; the result of all our councils may be 
the glory of bis blessed name; the mamte- 
nance of true religion and justice ; the salte- 
ty, honour, and happiness ot the king; the 
public wealth, peace, and tranquillity ot the 
realm; and the uniting and knitting together 
of the hearts of all persons and estates in 
true Christian love aud charity one towards 
sioiher ° 


aain 


” 


Phe only appointments which have as yet 


taken place 


ace, In Consequence of the resigna- 
the Duke oft Portland, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and Myr. Canning, have been, that of 
Mr. Perceval, to the situation of Kirst Lord 
of the Treasury, as well as Chancellor of the 


’ 
tton of 


* Y ae 1) ~ . : 7 . y 
Exchequer; and of Earl Bathurst, as Secre- 
tary of State for Foreion Atlaivs. ‘this of- 


fice he is supposed by many to hold only ul 
the intentions of the Marquis Weilesley, as 


} ° . 34 ’ eee 
to the acc eptance of it, shall have been as- 
gvo. SuccesSor fias yer. 


certained., been ap- 


: ' j . “£0, aw ar 
puinted to Lord Castlereagh, aad tnere ap- 
ao a = setrutnal » — 
pears to be some difficulty in supplying his 
Lordshi IS piace, 


tT , 
i i 


The Bishop of Chester has been removed 
to the sce of Bangor, and his bishopric has 
been transferred to Dr. Sparke, late Dean of 


Kristo! 
Fain Wie 


THE JUBILEE. 
The 25th instant, the anniversary of ow 
venerable King’s Accession, on which he en- 
tered the 


served in the capital, ond iis environs, by all 


50th year of tis reign, was ob- 


classes of his Majesty’s subjects, in a manner 
VislC! marl ‘ 3 tri a cord} il ALAC hment to 


his person, and unteignued respect tor lis 
character, as well as thi ig hearth it joy in his 
having been so long preserved as the Father 
of his people. ‘lhe iwoiming of the day was 
employed in acts of religious worship, and, 
as far «ws we had the means of judging, the 


churches, chapels, and 


bectiniy houses, in 


* Prayer used in the Miitish Parliament 
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and about town, were throngcd with wor- 


shippers, eager to testify their gratitnde to 
the Kiog of Kings for his mercies to our be- 


/ 


loved Monarch, and for the 


benefits which 
he has been made the instrument of 


, 
fhe Gniv a 


vl p! wer appomted toi tihat Ga‘ was tie 


it avy 
i 


COME - 


ing tO ws. eration mm the tora 


' | ‘ r 4 i ’ i 
audition of the jollowing prayer and thanks- 
‘ rv 


{ERVINL)S tome 


“ ( God, in whose hands are the issues of 


lite and death, and to whom alone it be- 


lonveth to distribute merci 5, a3 well in 


lenythening as i} shortening the cuays ot 
men, we yield ihee praise and thanksgiving 
for the protection Thou hast vouchsaled to 
our gracious Sovereign during a long and ar- 
duous reign, Continue, we pray Thee, Thy 
watchtuluess over hin: shield hin trom the 
open attacks of his enemies, and from hid- 
den dangers—tfrom the arrow that flieth by 
day, and from the pestilence that walketh in 


darkness: enlighten his councils tor 


Lilt! pPpuDe 
lic good; strengthen all his measures; and 
when it shall seem fit to Thine unerring wis- 
dom, perlect the ends of both--the restoration 
oi peace and security to his people, ot con- 


cord and Independence to contending and 


bleeding nations, ‘hese blessings and mer- 
cies we unplore tor our Sovereign, ourselves, 
vur allies, and our enemies, through the me- 
rits and mediation of Jesus Ciirist, our Lord 
and Saviour.—Ameun.” 

The illuminations on this oceasion, in Lon- 
dou and Westminster, were splendii almost 
beyoud former example; and in many ot 
the neighbouring villazes the day was 
brated by military parade, and b 
and fire-works in the evening. Nor do we 
find that the joyous appearance, which per- 
vaded the linmense extent of the capital and 
its suburbs, was deiaced by any acts of tu- 
mult or illegal vielence. — But these were 
not the only Cemonstrations of the public 
gratitude which we have to record. Large 


suins Of mopey were subscribed tor the pur- 
bWa 


pose of lberauumg persons huprisoned for 


debt; and in almost every parish, the poor 
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and their families, to the namber, in some 


parishes, of thouscznds, were liberal! 9 fensted 


The day 
OVA} v oclarvation 


ng the release and voardon ot al 


yy the more wer! VY nfpantan'’s. 
Was also 4) TTALZOCOU OV A 


; - 
(yrtic o At 


soins heionging to the navy aria ary mider 
reé ty At: $c ii / la aa wel, @ 

} Ht bili j yin at f! OQ} 1 + >W ike 
I} vTyerr ‘x uipited , ti OCC ASOT) 
vas grand and imposiine ariel ta 7; it 
A ; CCASMON Ca sted fo atrec ‘ eart 
) e y Brit , a j &® particuiariy of 

; « 
VeTY ("} ary vitt j Lifts Of yTaite 
ful re oil y\ ey V com ar yur 
4 dluring f Viaiesty As. that of 
: 
the other nations ot} kb srODe, Of CoTapa;re it 
with our own previous tristory, we find abum 
dant ground ot congratulation. The immu- 
nity we have ensved, while other lands 
have becn teartully desciatecd bv the storm 
» - 

fwar: tne pr servation ot Our constitu yon, 
while almost every other state has been 
crumbling into ruins around us; the in- 
creased purity of our jndictal admmistration, 
intimately COMNECtEG 2s it is w iti 211i OUT 3O= 
cial cunvorts; the additional guards by 


which the liberty of the 
7 


i, even 


supyeéct fas Deen 
wroien 


seemed rather to require their abriagement ; 


protectes under circumstances 


the growing regard paid to the temporai and 


eternal imterests ot the lower classes anc, 
above all, the increase of true piety in the 
pier’ 
land, favoured as this has been by the ca- 
tholic spirit, no less tham Dy the religious 
character, of our Sovereign (to s#y notamg 
: 


C «i . ~+ meMtaAtrweM of oe -aa leh 
tt the Vast a ISTHE awwna DE Daticliai W Bit 


; ® a alll gaat, + nities aati 

2na Lic LMprovemeld OQ. ae" be wi test Ui Ce 

tr 2 - ~~ ++ ~~ 2 7. 3 . ee 
20¢€, and manufactures), are 2 lew og iY 


r 2 siuese ~ . = = i ec 
topics whicu esent themseives 


an 
wi bs - -—s ue minc, 
ree a ; a 
2nd Cais ror 4 =VOUUL (Nana sey liv J JOU. 
- . tiatsrre eon — s+. 4 = fro er 
May our tuture comduct evideuce the sin- 


cerity of Our cratitude; 


~ 


and may we, 
the King whem God fath mn 
os 


us, be ever united in th work ot ad- 
he hemour of woat is 
indeed imseparabie trom it, the true weitare 


Or the state, 
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Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 
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You have often admitted iImto your werk 
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SOhS WhO Nave LVeeR ah OFrhaiment lo < 
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Cristian protessiom® Lt you tank that t 
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fullowmhy acceunt Of a Deloved and utcepiy 


regretted parent, who died in London on the 


CT7Tih el August iast, (tor the authenticity aud 
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had carried her to hear the most popular 
preachers of the day. And although it does 
not appear that my mother adopted, in all 
their extent, the principles of her relative, 
whose piety seems to have been sincere, 
yet she at least attained a high veneration 
for religion. This circumstance I have often 
heard my mother mention as one which de- 
manded a high return of gratitude to God, 
because it had given, ina degree, the co- 
louring to her succeeding life, At the age of 
twenty-three, and from the protection of this 
friend, she married. My father, who was a 
man ot sterling good sense and probity, 
seems to have been directed in his choice by 
findmg in her mind qualities very similar to 
bis own. She had ten children, and by her 
economy, judgment, and entire devotion of 
herself to the management of her family. 
greatly assisted him in the arduous, and to 
them expensive, task of educating them li- 
berally. And here, if I were to allude to 
any one feature in her management, eminent 
above the rest, it was that of the useful and 
incessant employment of her time, which 
euabled her, with a weak and sickly consti- 
tution, to do more than most persons without 
that habit, though with every advantage of 
lrealth aad situation, could have done. At- 
ter twenty years of cordial union, she was 
deprived of the support and assistance of her 
trusband, who died, leaving her with six sur- 
viving children, three of whom were as yet 
under the age of twelve. Here, again, the 
saime good sense and unwearied attention to 
the concerns of her family displayed them- 
selves, and, by her prudence, they were sup- 
ported, educated, and introduced into lite, 
without apy encroachment having been made 
on their paternal inheritance. What can be 
raid hitherto of her religion is, that she was 
attentive to the pablic service of the church, 
and to her private prayers; and careful to 
imstruct her children in the Catechism, to 
which she always devoted the evenings of 
Sunday. She at times also read her Bible in 
private; and she thought, that, by this at- 
tention to outward duties, without much re- 
gulation ot the heart, or government of the 
temper, which in her case was impetuons, 
she was entitled to regard herself as a good 
Christian. She had also been more than 
agice, to all appearance, on her death-bed ; 
on which occasions she had taken leave of 
her family with a firmness and composure, 
which, as she said, arose from the conscious- 
ness of having done her duty. In the sense 
ef the world, she had indeed dane her duty, 
and even gone many degrees beyond what 
may be assumed 4s its usual standard of reli- 
gious practice. Not on!y was religion attend- 
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ed to in the way I have stated in her family, 
but she has told me that she has prayed tor 
me, when removed as I then was at a great 
distance from her, with tears in her eyes, 
although, at the very time, her mind was 
principally intent upon the earthly prosperity 
of ber children. And to what degree her 
religious feelings were occasionally excited, 
may be collected from the following ex- 
tract of aletter.to me, when I was abroad.— 
“With your education and understanding, 
joined with the advice of your late most 
worthy father, 1 truly hope that my dear 
boy may be directed to what is right; and 
that, as he advances in years, he may go on 
in the steps of his father; always remember- 
ing that the same heavenly Father is with us 
ali, and clearly marks what is done amiss. O 
what a comfort will it be to me, if it please 
Providence to spare me, to see, in my de- 
cline of age, my dear boys advancing in 
life with the same industry, honesty, and 
upright heart, as their father did. * * * * * 
se 8 & # * J hope you spend some time in 
meditation, and reading that great treasure 
the Bible, when spared from necessary en- 
gagements.” 

Though she had mucha natural vivacity, 
yet there was joined with it a large adinix- 
ture of seriousness ; the result of a reflecting 
mind, and a quick insight into things. This 
had been muchjincreased, by repeated an- 
tual attacks of disorder, ever since her last 
confinement ; and in this state I found her 
wuiting, like the good Cornelias, for a more 
clear and explicit statement of the nature of 
religion, aud the terms of salvation. I have 
met two or three persons, in the course of a 
short life, who, by a certain delicacy and 
tenderness of conscience, and the exercise 
of good sense, combined also with the influ- 
ence of affliction, have seemed, as it were, 
to have been prepared fora more perfect 
insight into themselves and religion; and 
who, as far as short-sighted man may _be 
permitted to pronounce, may at least be 
said “not to have been tar from the kingdom 
of Heaven.” Among this number I should 
be dispused to rank my dear mother, when 
I returned to Eugland after an absence of 
seven years. On my arrival, she received 
me with all that tentlerness which was to be 
expected from a person of her sensibility ; 
and though the natural independence of her 
mind led her to think for herself, yet, withia 
a year of that time, she saw reason to em- 
brace, and entered warmly into, that view 
of religion which more directly treats of man, 
in his best estate, as a sinner, and Christ as 
his only and all-suficient Saviour. A severe 
and dengerous illness, with which she was 
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visited soon after my return, first gave me 
an opportunity of inquiring into the ground 
of her hopes, which 1 found to be a consci- 
ousness Of having done her duty. I then 
stated, with becoming tenderness and atten- 
tion to her feetings, what I conceived to be 
the fallacy of such hopes. She received this 
statement with great kindness, but with her 
usual independence of mind; and though 
the terms “ sinner,” and “ unrighteous before 
God,” seemed harsh at first, she soon came 
to acknowledge them to be applicable, in all 
their extent, to herself. She had hitherto 
only tried herself by the letter of God’s law, 
and had thought herself“ good enough;’ now 
that she was led to compare her life with its 
spirit, aud withthe pure and holy nature of 
God himself, no expressions appeared to her 
too humbling to describe her state before 
him. In the summer of 1805, she received, 


for the first time, the holy Sacrament, when - 


she expressed yreat contrition: and that or- 
dinance ever after proved, when her health 
would permit her to attend it, a cordial to 
her spirits, and a real benefit to her soul. 
About this time her mind took generally a 
more heavenly turn, and she devoted morte 
time to reading the Scriptures, and those 
books which were likely to advance her reli- 
gious progress. In particular, she became ac- 
quainted with Venn’'s “ Duty of Man;” and 
to this book she was imdebted for a more 
distinct view of ihe errors of her former religi- 
ous system. She acknowledged this to me 
with much feeling: as far as I can recoilect, 
her words were, “ This is the book which 
has made me to feel, im reterence to God 
and Christ, what Job felt when he uttered 
those words, ‘I have leard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee, wherefore I abhor mysel!, and repent 
im dust and ashes.’” This, indeed, was ever 
after deeply impressed on her mind, and 
she often shrunk from the idea of having 
been summoned in ber furmer state te tbe 
presence of God, to whom she considered 
herself as owing a large debt of gratitude and 
leave, for having spared her to know and ex- 
perience better things. The following ex- 
tract from @ letter to me will justify what I 
say. She had been describing her attend- 
ance on a sick daughter: 

« This is a trial to me; for she has always 
been a slave to me in my illmess, to the great 
injury of her own health. I cannot, howe 
ever, be thanktul enough that I was at 
home, and that I was enabled to attend my 
dear child. We know not what we can do 
until afflictions come, O pray for me, as I 
travel on towards Bion, that my while heart 
aul soul may be steadily &acd with the eve 
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of faith on my blessed Redeemer, who is 
mighty and able to save all who fly to him. 
— Why should I be exempt from thorns and 
thistles, that obstruct my way? Rather let 
me rejvice that God has been so merciful to 
spare me, and by his long-suffering to lead 
ine to repentance. Where should I have 
been, and wliat would have become of me, 
had it heen otherwise? 1 should have beca 
doomed to the bottomless pit for ever.” 

But the change alluded to did not simply 
confine itseli to expressions, even strong os 
these: it became visible, as far as her former 
correctness of exterior would admit it to be 
so, in all her deportment. An anxieiy to 
know, and do, the will of God, was evideut 
in all that she either did or said. Accord- 
ingly, her sensibility, which was keeuly 
alive to neglect or disappdmtment, was now 
no longer allowed to interrupt her acquies- 
cence in the will of God; and her temper, 
which had been hasty—TI nray say, in the 
extreme—now became visibly altered: pati- 
ent of contradiction, and serene even amidst 
scenes and events calcu!ated to disturb its 
serenity. Many things, which would have 
stung her to the quick before, were received, 
not only with calmness, but even in the light 
of triais of her sincerity. She has often told 
me, Usat she conceived every person to have 
his particular test uf obedience, according to 
his particular disposition ; and that hers was 
in the article ot patience and forbearance. 
Her anxiety, also, ior the weliare of her 
children, now began to direct itself to a no-~ 
bler object, the salvation of their souls. Her 
addresses to them becaine urgeut “ to flee 
from the wrath to come:” and from these, 
some of them, I trust, will have to date last- 
ing religious impressions. Her attendance 
on public worship was now made to bend to 
no circuinstance, except that of ill-health ; 
and otten have I observed, with a mixtare of 
veneration and delight, the animation of her 
countenance, when permitted to attend her 
usual place of worship. She often, thoagh 
with much fatigue to berseli, would walk a 
mile and a quarter, aud that twice on a Sua- 
day, to church; and has often seemed to 
return iustructed and edified, and built up 
in the faith ot Cliuist. From this time im- 
deed (the beginning of 1806), her progress 
became more uniform, and her daily life pre- 
sented one continued and uadeviating cult. 
vation of Christian principles and graces. She 
cave herself more tuan ever to the reading of 
the Scriptures; aud trom the beginning of 
the year 1807, independenily of ber owa 
private reading, she always read the Psalias 
and Lessons ot each day, except prevented 
by unavoidable circumstances, Her favourite 
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Psalms, and which she often spoke of with 
tears, were the 23d and Qist. She delighted 
to view our Saviour in bis character of a Shep- 
herd; and was always atlected and cheered 
with the thought of “ abiding under the sha- 
dow of the Almighty oF es BP pra 
have in ray possession @ book, belore alluded 


. c 1? ‘ 
yf (>) tills, A 


to, in which the passages marked by her are 


these which relate to the kindness and Jove 
of God our Saviour to “ poor sinners,” as she 
used to call them; or to the humility and 
eratitude, and the regulation of the temper, 
She 
became also very fond of some of Cowper’s 
hymns, 


which characterise lis true tollowers. 
The following one struck her more 
than any other, beeause it appeared to be 
so suited to her own case, confined, as she 
generally was, to her room during 


montirs of the year. 


four 


life! to thee Tcall; 


**§ God of my 
thy feet Ttall. 
\ } 


Afflicted at 
Wien the great » 
Leas 
Friend a: 
WV here 


Ti... aa , 
VV Here, but with cuce » WL 


ator-floods prevail, 
i 
> POL uv tre mbong heart to tail, 


the friendless, and the faint! 
all Llodze my deep complaint? 
se open door 
Tiivites the lelpless and the poor? 


Did cve 


And thou retuse that mourner’s 


mourner plead with thee, 
plea? 
Poes not thy word still fix’d remain, 
That none shail seek thy face in vain? 
That were a grief [ could not bear, 

Diest thou not hear, and answer, pray’r ; 
Bot a pray’r-hearing, answering God, 
Supports me under every load, 

Fair is the lot that’s cast for me! 

3 have an Advocate with thee: 

They, whom th: 
Have no such pri 


Poor thongh [ am, despis’d, forgot, 


yortd Caresses most, 


cileove to boast. 


Yet God, yy Lyre Ge forgets mne not; 
And 


! 
Lic 


Is sale, und nyust succeed, 
Yor whom the Lord vouchsates to plead.” 


The general state of her mind may be col- 
lected trom a letter dated 29ih-September, 
1607. <Atter saying that she was a 


helpless, sinful ci 


“s poor, 
tture;” adding, that her 


trust was in God, through Christ ; 


; and quot- 


ing, from Newtons Cardiphonia (which she 

> } °. ‘ * me, y a9 

had lately read with creat delivi t), “ Lt like 
? 


that path best, which is well beaten by the 


rootsteps ot the flock near the Shepherd’s 


’ t r ' . 
tent ;” she proceeds: “ Lead me and mine, 
blessed Lord 5 and give us grace to follow, 


Too long have we been led astray by our 
ow: foolish and hurttul lusts: to thy guid- 
ance, heavenly Shepherd, may we give our- 
selves, tearful of going any where, except 


wliere thou leadest us: there only can we be 
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May a just knowledze of ourselves be 
continually befor: 


towards God 


uS; and in alli our conduct 
may we act ike penitent sin- 
ners! ‘Thus may the morning of life be spent, 
that, when its evening shall come, we may 


, * 
Se ° 


ve able to end t1 like Lord, now 
eltest thou thy servant depart in peace, ac- 
cording to tly word.’ 

Wiih little or no variation from this state 
of mind, her time passed ou, every succeed- 
ing-attack leaving her less able to cope with 
the following one, until the summer of 1808. 
-—-One thimg must not be omitted, that she 
had once again, durmg this period, been to 
all appearance on her death-bed: and hav- 
ing an opportunity of comparing her teelliags 
at that time, with what they had been be- 
gratitude to 
God, why bad prolonged hes lite to obtain a 
more certain tuundation of hope and come. 


i 
] 
i 


>»? 


fore, she ayain expressed ber 


lort; and she avai declared her conviction, 
that, had she died in her iormer state, she 
would have been lost. 

ja the summer of 1808, [ again saw her, 
L was much 
struck with her increased spivituality of 
mind and knowledge of the Scriptures. Sle 


alter an tntervai of six mouths. 


secmed. evidently advancing ina fitness for 
another world, ‘Lhe inditference with which 
she spoke of this, and the more than com- 
mon desire she expressed to ** flee away and 
be at rest,” were strong indications of it: 
and yet, with all this spirituality and feel- 
ing, her religion bore about it no marks 
whatever of enthusiasm. She never intro- 
duced the subject (though ever alive- to it 
when mtroduced) except on proper occa- 
sions. -She always entered with cheeriulness 
into the conmnon topics of the day: and so 
far was she from any thing enthusiastic, that 
the rationality of ber religion (if 1 may so 
speak) seemed to keep pace with its spiritu- 
ality; for at this very time she resumed, 
with great interest to herself, the reading of 
Clarke’s Sermons. Tier candid and spiritual 
mind read, and converted into spiritual im- 
provement, his dry, but able and discrimi- 
nating, delineations both of moral and doc- 
trinal truth ; and seizing, as it were, a por- 
tion of that author’s discrimination, applied 
it to the purposes of self-examjoation, and 
often, as she confessed, of sell-abasement. 
Between this time also, and the beginning 
of 1809, she read with pleasure many parts 
Her 


mind had been directed to the subiect by 


ot Dishop Newton on the Prophecies. 


the particular pleasure she telt in viewing 


the correspondence between Isatah’s descrip- 
tion (i the 535d chapter) of what Messiah 
+, 


was to be, and what he really proved te 


be: and she was much affected, also, with 
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221Ua ry: 
the exact accomplishment of our Saviour’s 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, as 
tt is traced out by 

But 


her life. 


Bishop Newton 


I pass on to the last six 
During tlis time her constitution 

i* * ~~ - i ae } _ 
and ieeclmgs were much tried by 


months of 


the ness, 


at short interve of two of 


her 
streng 


Is trom each other, 
both these 
ib and spits seemed to rise with the 

cause of her distre 33: and when oes most she 
would have been a med herself a ht subject 
for a sick bed, she was found attending and 
watching over that of her 


sons. On 


OCea@sions her 


with a ten- 
derness and waketulness which surprised all 
who witnessed it. She even seemed to have 

acquired an artificial kind of strength tor the 
occasion, 


sOls, 


Her anxiety jor their eternal we!l- 
fare way be judged of from the following 
facts. - Writing respecting one of the two, 


she says to the other: “ Your brother 1s still, 


in the school of trial; and happy, happy f 
am to tell you, he is learning from it those 
lessons tt is intended to convey. O ay he 
prove a quick learner there! I have great 
hopes that this short affliction, whic dh ‘God 
hus been pleased to send him, will preve tor 
the good of his soul."—Duwing his iilness, 
she was urgent in pressing en him the im- 
portance of religion, and oiten read to him 
until, from being exhausted, she was obliged 
to desist. Among other books, she trequent- 
ly took up Clarke’s Sermons, and on two oc- 
casions read with much emphasis and feeling 
the tellowing quotations, as a applicable to 
one whic, like ] him otlate, had been nuch in 
the society of those who projeseed re lizion. 
And because men ere extremely apt to 
value themselves upon a right projessiva, 
and desirous, instead of governing their pes- 
sions and forSaking 
to themselves a ho} 
ether terms, hanpe with 
(sod by commutation; theretore the 
Scriptures, in order to prevent this tatal and 
extensive deceit, has been exceedingly care- 
ful always so to join together truth and god- 
liness, as to shew that no profession of rell- 
gion whatsoever is of any advantage, any 
further than it infuences inen, 
tions and by its motives, 
religion and 
p. 52. 
Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord; not every one that receiveth 
his word with gladness, and obeys it tor a 
time, even with some degree vsbotia of sin- 
cerity ; but he that with patience and con- 
stacy maintains his resolutions, and, not- 
withstanding the numerous temptations of a 
sinful world, preserves his integrity to the 
end; he only has a certain title to ioberit 


their VICES, to build Up 
e Of salvation ul DON any 
and Me make an exc 


any 


by its obliga- 


; ’ } " 
- Clarke Ss 


virtue.’ 
vol. ix. 
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to the practice of 


wpe riuonhs * 








, O79 
the promise: he, who, by‘ patient continu- 
ance in well-doing,’ as St. Paul expresses it, 
‘ seeks for glory and hongur and immortality, 
and holds the beginning of his confidence 
stedfast unto the end.’ 
vol. ix, p. 397. 


Lhat her 


"=—Clarke’s Sermons, 
anxiety for her other son was 
ae interior, nor of a difterent kind, te 

iat felt for the foriner, will be seen by her 
own words in a letter to me: 

I now come to ask you for what T well 
know you will give me no small portion of, 
viz. your especial prayers to Almighty God, 
on behalf of your sick brother, who is now 
confined to his roum—nay, to his bed. 
Whatever may be the end of this ness (tor 
it is impossible to say), I pray that the Lord 
would change his mind and heart. This is 
a trying scene: but all things are possible to 
God. ©O that the stony heart may n broken, 
and a heart ef flesh be given to lin! I dwell 
more upon him ; iny heart 
melts like wax, that all my own, and every 
one, ‘saving knowledge 
out their salvation 


; but, believe me, 


may be brovgh ttoa 

ot the G, OS pe ‘l, to work 

with fear and trembling.” 
This letter was dated in April last ; 


theug oh net much indisp osed ¢ 


and, 
it that time, it 
seemed right to remove ber trom a place where 
she had lat ly witnessed these trying scchies * 


~> , 
and she accordingly went, for change of air, 
to a short distance trom London. Here, 
though within reach of her family, she en- 


103 te id a seclusion from the worl 
he could in town ; 
tar encuil 


i greater than 


and ber health was se 


than it had 
Here also her wiud 


as to seem better 


been tor some years. 


vas leit to tollow what liad now become so 


congenial to it, She had always.on like oc- 
casions spent much thue alone, but 


: . panes snrv¢ 
hours ol retirement 


now her 
were evidently Increased ; 
and ofien four, and more frequently live, hours 
a day were spent in devotion, or devotional 
sading. ‘Lhis increased attention ty private 
duties, and, more than al, this increased 
abstraction trom the world, was not unob- 
served by those around her; and still less, 
as the event leads us humbly to conceive, 
was it unobserved by Him, who was thus 
tring her for his own immediate presence. 
conversation became more heavenly, 
, though to all appearance in good health, 
she made strong allusions to the day of her 
death; to which she looked forward with 
iimost, if ] may so speak, what might be 
termed a blameable* auxiety “ to depart and 
be with Christ.” 


prepa 
Hier 
j 


allit 





* The impression left on the mind of @ 
friend who called upon her some months be- 
fore her death, and who felt that he had 
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Under these circumstances, she was suc- 
denly seized with an inflammation in the 
liver, which obliged her immediately to be 
brought to town, where she died in ten days 
after her return thither, aged 56. What 
further took place before the period of her 
dissolution, I beg leave to transcribe, with 
some few additions, from a letter written to 
a friend under the immediate impression of 
the event. 

‘‘ The manner of her death was most sa- 
tisfactory, in a spiritual point of view. Ar- 
rived in town, upon her first entrance into 
ber chamber, very weak, and under great 
bodily pain, a gleam of thankfulness seemed 
to dart across her mind, and, in an attitude 
of devotion, she exclaimed, ‘ I lift up mine 
eyes, but may I lift up my heart also, to 
God, that I have come again into my room.’ 
This happened on the Friday. On Saturday 
she was very languid. On Sunday, when 
her daughter was praying by her, she said, 
‘Thanks be to God, who not only enables 
me to pray for myself, but gives me a child 
to pray for me.’ Atter which, with great 
difficulty she read the Lesson for the day, 
from Jeremiah. On Monday, as before, she 
was sick and faint. From the Tuesday 
until the Friday evening, she had almost in- 
cessant spasins of the stomach, and the short 
intervals between them were employed in 
ejaculations to God to give her patience, and 
in expressions of affection to her Saviour, 
with evident symptoms of discomposure if 
worldly things were spoken of. So much, 
indeed, was her whole soul taken up with the 
subject of religion, that she seems to have 
desired to see no one; and when asked if 
she wished to see two of her absent children, 
her reply was. ‘They are happy, and I am 
going to be more so.’ It was very observa- 
ble, through the whole of these long-conti- 
nued sutferings, that, though she made many 
acknowledgments of an impatient spirit, she 
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every thing to learn from her entire spiri- 
tuality of mind, was, that with those around 
her, who might still be benefited by her ex- 
ample and advice, she seemed almost prema- 
turely to have reckoned her work as done, 
and her further continuance in life useless. 
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was evidently possessed of a calmness and 
patience which till that period had never 
appeared natural to her, and she expressed 
far more thankfulness than she had ever done 
before for the smallest offices of kindness 
done for her. On the Friday evening, afl 
her pains ceased, and she expressed herself 
exceedingly thankful for an hour’s rest she 
had obtained ; alluding immediately to that 
* eternal rest,’ which she was entering upon. 
On this evening she had her favourite hymn of 
Cowper, before mentioned, and a prayer, 
read to her by my sister; after which she 
said, ‘ her prayers were answered, and that 
she should want no more human helps to 
prayer.’ She accordingly declined to be 
prayed with on the Saturday morning ; but 
she used her common ejaculation, ‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit: I have been a great 
sinner.’—After ten o’clock, she became at 
times delirious; and, when sensible, desired 
her family might be kept from her as much 
as possible. This she did apparently with a 
view to conceal from them her near depart- 
ture, as she gave many directions at the same 
time to her attendant, what was to be done 
with her after her death. On Sunday, when 
sensible, she talked much of going to Heaven 
as ‘her home ;’ and even when wandering in 
mind, was urgent in her entreaties to be 
taken up, ‘ for the chariot and horses are 
ready to take me home.’ During the last 
quarter of cn hour she was perfectly sensible. . 
A little before four o’clock, the maid had 
lowered her head ; when she said, ‘ You have 
lowered me, but I shall rise. Mary, l cannot 
come to you, but you may come to me.’— 
These were her last words, and at four 
o’clock she breathed her last.” 

I feel myself by no means called upon, 
under the near contemplation of this afilict- 
ing event, to suggest those reflections which 
will obviously occur to every considerate 
mind upon the foregoing relation ; but must 
beg leave, under the impression of the deep- 
est gratitude for having possessed such an 
example, mingled with sentiments of un- 
feigned regret for its loss, to conclude with 
praying, Let me live as well the life, as I 
hope to die the death, of the righteous ; and 
may my last end be like hers!” . 

JUVENIS. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.T.; Leo; Hawo; 4.; D.; have been received, aud are under consideration 
X.; and Ancuvs, wil! be inserted. 














